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AR too little is known 
of this admirable 
institution, which, 
although still in its 
infancy, has al- 
ready accomplished 
a large amount of 
useful work in the 
interests of science, 

art, and manufacture. The establish- 

ment of the Laboratory was due in the 
first instance to the British Association. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, as Chairman of the 

Engineering Section, drew attention in 

189] to the need for such an institution, 

and in 1895 the late Sir Douglas Galton 

again brought the subject before members 

of the Association, with the result that a 

deputation was organised for the purpose 

of endeavouring to secure the support 
of the Government. 

The upshot was the grant of the site 
and buildings at Bushey House, Tedding- 
ton, a sum of 19,0002. for new buildings 
and equipment, and an annual Treasury 
grant of 4,000/. It is satisfactory to 
know that this amount will be increased 
to 5.5007. for the present year, and to 
6,000/. for 1906 and subsequent years. 
Further, a promise has been made by 
the Treasury to ask Parliament for an 
additional grant of 5,000/. per annum 
for the next four or five years to be 
expended in the purchase of new equip- 
ment. We must point out, however, 
that even an annual grant of 6,000/. is 
little more than half the amount which 
is necessary for discharging the duties of 





the Laboratory, and that the provision 
of apparatus by instalments is a most 
undesirable way of going to work. 

From the report of the executive com- 
mittee presented on the occasion of the 
annual meeting held at Teddington last 
week we learn that the financial position 
during the early part of the year 1904 was 
a cause of some anxiety, but the large 
additions to the donation fund fortunately 
turned the anticipated deficit into a small 
balance on the right side. Nearly 6,000/. 
was received in the shape of fees for 
work done, and previous accumulations 
of income, amounting to about 1,300/., 
have been applied to the purchase of 
equipment. A most striking difference 
is exhibited between the administration 
of this establishment and of Govern- 
ment departments: At Teddington pru- 
dent expenditure is followed by profitable 
results, while in Whitehall—as recent 
investigations prove — millions are 
wasted, with the result that nobody 
benefits but a few contractors. Conse- 
quently the Lords of the Treasury feel so 
poor that they regard the request for 
30,000/., made by the committee of the 
National Physical Laboratory in respect 
of new buildings and plant, as a “ some- 
what extensive programme : = : . 
which, having regard to the financial 
exigencies of the time and the numerous 
other demands on the Exchequer, can only 
be carried out by being spread over a 
number of years.” 

Foreign governments do not experience 
the same difficulty in affording adequate 
support to scientific institutions of 
nationalimportance: Time after time we 








have shown the backwardness of our own 
Government in this respect. So far as 
national laboratories are concerned, we 
may here mention that the Reichsanstalt 
and the Aichungs-Kommission, supported 
by the Imperial Government of Germany, 
have received buildings and equipment 
to the value of nearly 250,000/.; and 
have annual grants of 16,0007. and 
8,500/. respectively ; in Prussia the Ver- 
suchsanstalt is provided with buildings 
and equipment which cost 137,500/., and 
receives a grant of 15,000/. per annum ; 
and in the United States the Bureau of 
Standards received 70,000/. for buildings, 
45,0001. for equipment, and has an 
annual grant of 19,000/. 

Owing to the inadequate nature of the 
equipment at Teddington the usefulness 
of the Laboratory is seriously curtailed. 
This is a very unfortunate state of things 
in an industrial country like Great 
Britain: The demand for scientific help 
in various industries has made marked 
progress during the last year or two, and 
unless this demand can be supplied its 
growth will inevitably be checked—a 
most disastrous contingency. At the 
present time requests for assistance from 
Government departments, local authori- 
ties, railway and other companies, archi- 
tects, engineers, and contractors have often 
to be declined owing to lack of suitable 
equipment, and we quite agree with the 
remark made by Dr. Glazebrook at the 
last meeting of the British Association 
that “each time I reply to a genuine 
request for assistance ‘No equipment’ 
I feel I have done serious harm to the 
cause the founders of the Laboratory 
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had at heart when they pressed it on 
the Government.” 

Turning from this unsatisfactory posi- 
tion, it is gratifying to find in the actual 
equipment and work of the Laboratory 
every indication of continued progress. 
On the occasion of the annual meeting 
recently the different sections of the 
Laboratory were open to the inspection 
of the visitors invited, the director and 
his staff being present to explain the 
construction and objects of the 
machinery and apparatus: Bushey 
House itself is an old-fashioned mansion 
with outbuildings of ample dimensions, 
and is admirably suited for many pur- 
poses of the new institution, and here 
are to be found the various laboratories 
of the Physics Department. The Engi- 
neering Department is in a new building 
containing the boiler-house, engine-room, 
battery-room, engineering laboratory, 
drawing office, and a room providing 
temporary accommodation for the Electro- 
technical Department. The Engineering 
Department also includes a small separate 
building known as the “ lathe-house,” 
in which is the newly-installed standard 
leading screw machine. The boiler-house 
contains a 100-h.p. boiler, supplying 
steam to a 75-kilowatt turbo-generating 
set in the engine-room, and steam for 
warming the engineering laboratory and 
Bushey House. In the engine-room there 
are also a gas-driven generator, and a 
booster set for charging the adjoining 
storage battery. The engineering labora- 
tory is divided longitudinally into two 
bays, one being equipped with lathes 
and other machine tools, and one with 
testing appliances of different kinds. It 
cannot be too widely known that, in 
addition to original investigation under- 
taken at the initiation of the committee, 
the Engineering Department is entirely 
at the disposal of architects, engineers, 
and others who are willing to pay 
moderate charges for tests of apparatus, 
tools, and materials of construction. 
Appliances are provided for the testing of 
steam and vacuum gauges, indicators, 
indicator springs, steam, electric, and 
hydraulic motors; pumps, and water 
meters. Tests on the performance of cut- 
ting tools will be considerably aided by the 
new lathe specially designed for use with 
high-speed steel: Cylindrical, length, and 
screw gauges and scales can be compared 
and verified by the Laboratory standards, 
and any instruments that can be dealt 
with by existing plant will be examined, 
and certified if of sufficient accuracy. For 
testing materials of construction the 
equipment includes a 10-ton Buckton 
tensile testing machine, a 1-ton testing 
machine for alternate tension and com- 
pression, an impact testing machine 
built. by the workshop staff during last 
year, the new four-throw machine for 
testing materials under rapid alternations 
of direct stress, a complete photomicro- 
graphical outfit for metals, and a machine 
for testing guttapercha in tension, this 
apparatus having been designed and 
made in.the workshop. It is really a 
national reproach that the tensile testing 
machine should represent the largest 
appliance of the kind at the institution, 
especially in view of the fact that the 
Conservatcire des Arts et Métiers in 
‘Paris is now provided with a 300-ton 
machine. The testing of pipes and 








cylinders by hydraulic pressure up to 
10 tons per sq. in, can also be 
carried on in the Engineering Depart- 
ment. The equipment also provides 
facilities for measuring the resistance of 
pipe coverings to the conduction of heat. 
In the lathe house, as already mentioned, 
is the new standard screw cutting 
machine, built by Messrs. Armstrong, 
Whitworth, & Co., the leading screw of 
which, having been calibrated and com- 
pensated, is now correct within about 
0-0001 in. over a length of 36 in. At the 
time of our visit this lathe was at work 
on one of three certified copies of the 
original screw for the Royal Gun Factory. 
The machine is a wonderful example 
of accurate work. It is fitted with a 
microscope holder for purposes of 
measurement, and at the fixed rate of 
cutting the time necessary for the com- 
pletion of one screw is between two and 
three weeks. A complete set of tools 
numbers fourteen, and 106 cuts are 
necessary, exclusive of those for rounding 
and undercutting the threads. 

Under the head of research work the 
most important investigation in progress 
is that into the effect of wind pressure 
on structures. For the purposes of this 
inquiry a tower 50 ft. high has been 
erected in the grounds, and upon this 
plates and models of structures are 
mounted for examination, being secured 
to a revolving steel frame so that the 
objects can be kept normal to the wind 
during the observations. Up to the present 
the distribution of pressure and the 
total pressure on two similar rectangular 
plates—with areas of 50 sq. ft. and 
5 sq. ft. respectively—have been partially 
investigated. From the results obtained 
so far it seems that the distribution 
of pressure on the windward side of a 
large plate in the open air is not identical 
with that over a small plate exposed to a 
uniform current, but the ratio of the 
pressures on the windward and leeward 
sides appears to be the same in both 
cases. QOur present knowledge of wind 
pressures on engineering structures is 
largely due to the experiments con- 
ducted on models by Sir Benjamin Baker, 
and to the long series of observations 
made by Mr. R. H. Curtis, of the Meteoro- 
logical Office. The inquiry now in pro- 
gress at Teddington combines the prin- 


ciples adopted by these investigators, — 


and we feel sure the results will be of 
much practical value to engineers and 
architects alike.. When the tests upon 
flat plates have been completed, models 
of latticed girders will be examined, 
then cylinders and rectangular prisms, 
and finally the effect of wind pressure 
on oblique surfaces. The last two forms 
of test should be of particular interest 
to our readers, for in one case the objects 
will represent chimneys, towers, and 
kindred structures, and in the other the 
conditions presented by roof surfaces will 
be.approximately reproduced. 

In the way of steam research, work is 
now being undertaken with the object 
of determining the specific heat of super- 
heated steam. Some most beautiful and 
delicate apparatus has been manufac- 
tured for the purpose of this inquiry by 
the Laboratory staff. The general mode 
of procedure is to measure the heat 
necessary to raise a known weight of steam 
from and to, any defined temperature, 





—= 
the steam being heated by an electri 

y * v 
current, and the energy required bein 
measured by means of an ac: urate volt 
and ammeter. 

The Physics Department of the Lahora. 
tory includes seven sections, some of 
which are further subdivided. We te Tet 
that it is impossible to do more thar t 
mention very briefly the principal work 
engaging the attention of this department 

In the electricity division investigation 
has been made into the mercury standard 
of resistance, and the standard ampere 
balance, designed by Professor Ayrton 
and the late Principal Viriamu Jones 
has been completed for the British 
Association of Electrical Standards. 4 
useful investigation conducted in the 
electrotechnical division was one for 
the Engineering Standards Committee ag 
to the properties of insulating materials 
in generators and motors. Research 
has been made in the thermometry 
section on the measurement of high 
temperatures of 1,800 deg. to 2,000 deg. (, 
In the metrology division numerous sets 
of templates and gauges have been 
verified for the Engineering Standards 
Committee, but the most important 
work was the calibration and com. 
pensation of the master screw of the 
standard leading screw machine in the 
lathe-house. 

Two researches have been completed 
in the metallurgical division, one being 
an examination of the properties of 
nickel steels prepared by Mr. R. A. Had- 
field, and the other an important study 
of tool steels: Photometric and other 
tests of incandescent lamps formed the 
chief work of the optical division. The 
foregoing items constitute merely a 
portion of the work performed in the 
Physics Department, and it should be 
noted that they are quite additional to 
the testing done for various authorities 
and business firms. During the year 
about 28,000 instruments were examined, 
including thermometers, optical instru- 
ments, watches, sextants, barometers, 
electrical apparatus, and measuring in- 
struments. 

An extensive programme of work 
for the present year is now being attacked 
by all departments and divisions of the 
Laboratory, and we confidently anticipate 
that the results reported at the next 
annual meeting will be even more en- 
couraging than those which we have very 
inadequately described in this article. 

——__e-- e—_ 


QuEEN VicrorIA Memorial, SHEFFIELD.-On 
May 11, H.R.H. Princess Henry of Battenberg 
will visit Sheffield to unveil the memorial of 
Queen Victoria which has been erected by 
public subscription on a site in front of the 
Town Hall. The memorial consists of a 
bronze statue of the late Queen, with emblema- 
tical figures of Maternity and Labour, by 
Mr. Alfred Turner. 


WorpswortH’s Hovusz, PENRITH. We read 
that the Penrith Urban District Council 
have confirmed, by a majority of three 
over five votes, their project to carry 


out considerable alterations of be the 
exterior and the interior of Wordsworth’s house 


at Penrith for municipal purposes. = 
Sanitary Surveyor and. Engineer ay 


pared a scheme for a new elevation of 
front, to replace the facade which wre 
designed by Robert Adam. The Comm 
proposals have aroused the protests of the 


‘National Trust, the Society for the Protection 


of. Ancient Buildings, and, we understaney 
Professor Baldwin Brown, on the ra 
that the house presents an example of . 
work, gradually increasing in rarity, ° 


‘great architect, besides its associations wit 


the memory of the poet. 
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TWO SKETCH BOOKS. 


—=OaHE vitality of the “ Architec- 

)} tural Association Sketch Book” 
234) is something most gratifying 
to contemplate. After all the years that 
it has been going on, we have here a 








volume* which has never been surpassed | 


and perhaps hardly equalled for the 
general excellence of the draughtsman- 
ship. Many great subjects for illustra- 
tion have of course been practically 


exhausted, but it is no disadvantage to | 


have some less known or less often 
illustrated examples of architecture. 


* The Architectural Association Sketch-Book. Third 
series; Vol. viii. ; 1904. Edited by W. G. B. Lewis and 
William A. Pite. Published by the Architectural 


Association. 





Judging from the contents of the 
volume, it is obvious that the interest 
in Gothic architecture, at all events as a 
subject of study and illustration, has not 
evaporated, in spite of the fact that 
Gothic as a modern style is so much 
less practised in the present day: And 
among the illustrations of Gothic archi- 
tecture we must mention with especial 
appreciation the reproductions from 
pencil sketches by Mr. C. Wontner 
Smith, who for picturesque style com- 
bined with correctness of perspective 
delineation may perhaps be said to be 
the best contributor to the volume. His 
sketches of the west window of Campden 
Church, with its centre buttress rising 
so oddly off the hoodmould of the door- 





way ; of the south transept of Minchin- 
hampton; and of the south porch of 
Northleach, are, as pencil sketches, as 
good as they can be; the last-named, 
which in free and expressive style is the 
best of all, being however slightly marred 
by not being quite upright on the paper, 


an accident which might, we should have 


thought, have been easily corrected in 
reproduction by an alteration of the 
margin line, though in other respects 
its reproduction by Messrs. Sprague is 
admirable. Mr. Wontner Smith is also 
to be credited with an excellent pencil 
sketch of a fine piece of Renaissance 
work, the choir stalls of San Georgio 
Maggiore, Venice ; a subject more diffi- 
cult to the draughtsman than the Gothic 
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ones: Among the other pencil drawings 
two of the finest are contributed by 
Mr. Theodore Fyfe: One of these, the 
Palazzo Costabili at Ferrara, is an 
excellent example of the kind of sketch 
which, while slight in execution, conveys 
the whole facts in an effective manner ; 
it is an example of the art of knowing 
where to stop in what is avowedly 
a sketch and not a finished drawing. In 
illustrating a building of which the most 
important feature is a very bold horizon- 
tal cornice, the author has appreciated 
the advantage cf a standpoint near the 
building,. showing the projection and 
strong line of the cornice in sharp per- 
spective. Another of Mr. Fyfe’s con- 
tributions is a fine pencil sketch of the 
Arch of Trajan at Beneventum ; a much 
mere difficult subject than the Ferrara 
building, and very finely treated. Of 
this we have given a reproduction in one 
of our plates in this issue, as an example 
of the work to be found in the present 
volume of the Sketch-Book. 

Fairford Church receives a good deal 
of attention. Mr. Gillespie gives a 
measured drawing of the screen, and 
details to a larger scale, of which the 
washed drawing forming Plate 8 is very 
bold and effective in execution. We 
come into another world of architecture 
in Mr. Horace Cubitt’s measured draw- 
ings, in ink line (which best suits this 
class of subject), of “The Queen’s 
House, Greenwich.” This is a_ very 
prosaic affair compared with the buildings 
we have above referred to; it 1s com- 
pletely a production of “the Renais- 
sance box of bricks,” but it shows the 
value of proportion and_ simplicity, 
especially in the contrast between the 
treatment of the windows in the lcwer 
rusticated portion of the wall and of those 
above. Mr. Winton Newman contri- 
butes an excellent and most fully 
worked-out set of measured drawings 
of an angle of the cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey, which, with less of the 
charm of draughtsmanship, represents 
more hard work than anything else in 
the book, and is highly creditable to its 
author. The drawings comprise six 
sheets, two of them of mouldings ; and 
everything is shown in the most con- 
scientious manner. Then we come on 
the somewhat less interesting subjects of 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, and St. 
James’s, Piccadilly ; measured drawings, 
the former set by Mr. Callow, the latter 
by Mr. C. L. Gill. These are admirable 
congregational churches for modern wor- 
ship, a practical merit which the medieval 
type of church seldom possesses ; yet, 
coming after the intensely vital archi- 
tecture of the Westminster cloisters, 
it must be admitted that they strike 
upon the mind as strangely artificial 
and conventional; and the tower of 
St. James’s—really, in spite of Wren’s 
name, is there any kind of beauty in it ? 
Wren did produce some very beautiful 
steeples, but this is not one of them, and 
one would rather forget that he was 
responsible for it; it is certainly not 
worth measuring and drawing, except 
as a warning. Mr. Rollo’s set of draw- 
ings of an old Scotch castle, Craigievar 
(including a complete set of plans) is of 
value not only as an interesting subject 
in itself, but because these feudal resi- 
dences are getting so much altered by 





modern owners. The plans of Craigievar, 
both in their original features and the 
obvious and not altogether ‘successful 
struggle to fit them for the requirements 
of modern life, form a very interesting 
study. There would be a_ kind of 
glamour in living in such a house, but it 
can hardly be very convenient; let 
us hope the glamour atones for the 
inconvenience. 

Mr. Fulton has drawn a fine and 
effective title-page to the new volume, 
with a large draped figure seated in an 
architectural framework, and a great 
deal of smaller’ detail which is very 
clever and effective ; but the lady (who 
we suppose represents ‘ Drawing ’’) 
might have been just as effective with 
rather more attractive features. The 
drawings are reproduced partly by 
Messrs. Kell & Son and partly by Messrs. 
Sprague & Co.; and both firms have 
done their work admirably. 

The Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects has also started its ‘‘ Sketch- 
Book,” of which Parts I. and II. are 
before us. The first part consists entirely 
of drawings by Mr. Harold Gibbons, 
selected from those for which he received 
the Pugin Studentship. These are pen- 
line drawings, and include both measured 
drawings and perspectives. Chetham 
Hospital, a subject which comes naturally 
in the way of a Manchester architect, 
forms the subject of three plates. There 
is a carefully-drawn perspective of part 
of Winchester Cathedral. The largest 
and most important drawing is a very 
elaborate and careful one, filling a 
double page, of the celebrated sedilia of 
Heckington. Mr. Gibbons is a most 
precise and accurate draughtsman, but 
his style in perspective work is rather 
hard and ineffective ; and whether it be 
the fault of occasional weakness in the 
lines of the drawing, or whether it is 
the fault of the lithographers, we cannot 
tell, but the reproductions are nct as clear 
or sharp in many places as they should 
be. Part lI. contains an exceedingly 
neat and highly-finished measured draw- 
ing and details of an oak screen in Man- 
chester Cathedral, by Mr. F. P. Oakley ; 
these, by the way, have reproduced 
admirably, and therefore the partial 
failure in the others is apparently not the 
fault of the lithographers. For all ink- 
line drawings that are to be reproduced, 
it is of great importance to have per- 
fectly clean and precise lines with the 
same strength (or blackness) of ink; 
if this is not the case, the drawings them- 
selves may look quite satisfactory, but 
the reproduction will be uncertain. Mr. 
Oakley’s third drawing, the screen at 
Carlisle, fails somewhat in the reproduc- 
tion from another cause, that of having 
too close work for the degree of reduction 
required. Several other measured draw- 
ings of screens are contributed by Mr. 
Vernon, Mr. C. Paterson, and Mr. Holt ; 
and Mr. G. 8. Solomon contributes four 
sheets of careful-measured drawings of 
Tideswell Church, Derbyshire. Measured 
drawings are no doubt the most valuable 
things to put in an architectural sketch- 
book ; but it must be admitted that we 
miss, in the Manchester book, the beau- 
tiful and artistic perspective sketches 
which are so attractive in the London 
Association’s book. Perhaps something 
of this quality will follow in time: 





NOTES. 





The Discussion W E cannot let the occasion 
itt,the, pass without, a word jn 
"recognition of the spirit of 
Professor Beresford Pite’s speech at the 
Institute on Monday night, in which he 
sarcastically commented on tlie rare 
recurrence of evenings like that, when 
they discussed subjects which really 
had something to do with “the ad. 
vancement of the art.of architecture,” 
and went back contentedly again to 
‘political. squabbles,” ' until in two 
or three - years’ time there would be 
another paper that had somethiag to do 
with the art of architecture, followed 
by another relapse into “ political 
squabbles ”’—and so on. We svmpa- 
thise entirely with the spirit of Mr, 
Pite’s remarks. Nothing seems to us 
more dull, more uninteresting, more 
unworthy of serious attention, than the 
argufying and polemical talking about 
points of procedure, and_ professional 
etiquette, and professional practice, etc., 
which occupy so much attention at the 
Institute, and in which some natures 
seem to find so much pasture. It is not 
what the Institute was instituted for, 
as Professor Pite by implication re- 
minded the meeting. One is obliged 
to report these vain wranglings, but 
there is no pleasure or satisfaction in 
doing it, and we hope Professor Pite’s 
eloquent protest may not altogether 
fall to the ground. It is gratifying, at 
all events, to find that the character 
of the papers read last Monday had 
attracted a fuller meeting than usual. 





The London LHE London Topographical 
= Society gave a conversazione 
‘on the 16th inst. at the 
Drapers’ Hall. The guests were received 
by Lord Rosebery in Mr. Jacksun’s grace- 
ful staircase hall; and in the large hall 
there was arrranged a collection of maps, 
drawings, and engravings of old London 
and historical personages and events'con- 
nected with it. The collection fell into 
three different categories : (1) maps and 
drawings relating to London as a whole; 
(2) maps and drawings relating to par- 
ticular districts ; (3) original drawings of 
Old London. Stretching along a screen 
the whole length of the Hall and half- 
way back again was the scries of sheets of 
the plan and elevation of the road 
from Hyde Park Corner to what is now 
Addison-road, executed for the Kensing- 
ton Turnpike Trust.* The maps were a 
very fine and valuable series, the princi- 
pal use of which on such an occasion, 
perhaps, is to stimulate the interest of 
those who have not yet given attention 
to the subject, by showing them what 
an amount of history in the shape of 
maps of London exists; to study and 
follow them out at a single evenings 
entertainment would of course have 
been impossible; but it is well to 
bring them into public notice in this 
manner. The section of illustration of 
special districts was mainly represented 
by the collection of memorials of Mary- 
lebone made by Mr. Ashridge, the 
surveyor to the Marylebone Council, who 
in carrying out this excellent work has set 
an example which every London Berough 
ought to follow. London is now getting 


* A portion of this was reproduced in our illustration 
plates some two or three years back. 
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go rapidly altered that every record of a 





of the large towns which are situated in 


ast age should be seized upon and pre- | flag-producing districts. A report made 
served in illustration before it is too late. | by the City Surveyor of Manchester con- 


Among the numerous illustrations other 
than maps many of those connected with 
Regent's Park site, before and after the 
formation of the park, have much 
both of landscape and of social interest. 
Among them were drawings of that ex- 
traordinary and fantastic erection called 
“The Colosseum,” all memory of which 
has died out, but which was in the thirties 
the fashionable resort of the upper class 
of pleasure-seekers. We are somewhat 
more sensible in our amusements now ; 
it is doubtful if such a “ folly’ as the 
Colosseum would attract London Society 
in the present day. The plan of the 
“proposed Royal Champ Elysées (sic), 
to stretch from Park-place to Hampstead 
Hill, is a fine idea, and if a Napoléon had 
ruled in London, it would have been 
carried out. The entertainment was 
varied bv the performance of an excellent 
little string band in one of the rooms, 
and by the sight of the very fine old 
Gobelins tapestries hung in the same 
room. The only drawback on the occa- 
sion was the rather thin attendance. 
It was evident, from the extensive per- 
spective of refreshment tables, that a 
much larger attendance had been counted 
on, and it should seem that the subject 
of London topography does not interest 
many people. It is to be hoped that the 
Topographical Society will not be dis- 
couraged from trying again, and will have 
a better response next time. We can 
assure those who were not there that 
there was matter of interest for much 
more than an evening’s study. 





The THE authorities of the Royal 
Centr all Court of Justice seem to be 
Law Courts. about to alter the position 

of the statue of the late Lord Russell of 
Killowen, for the purpose of placing it 
ina better light. Unfortunately, whether 
it be in a dark or a light place very few 
persons will see it, since the attendants are 
pretty nearly the only people who ever 
enter the Central Hall. We say nothing 
here as to whether or not this Central Hall 
is suitable, having regard to its size, to 
statuary, but the point to be emphasised 
is that it is something of a mockery to 
commemorate great lawyers by statues 
which are scarcely noticed. It is high 
time that an attempt should be made, 
under the direction of some eminent 
architect, to effect an alteration in this 
Central Hall by means of a staircase open- 
ing out of the north gallery. It does not 
seem by any means impossible to effect 
such an alteration—not by a mean rat- 
hole of a staircase such as exists at 
present, but by a design in harmony with 
the building and of a dignified character. 
The wretched post-office which now fills 
tp part of the north corridor could then be 
femoved into the Central Hall or placed 
behind the staircase ; at any rate, such 
a staircase would connect the Central 
Hall and some of the principal Courts, 
and might lead, if successfully carried 
Out, to something of a similar connexion 
between the Central Hall and the west 
and east Court corridors. 





LARGE quantities of arti- 
ficial stone have been used 
_ for paving public footways 
the past thirty years, even in many 


Artificial 
Paving, 


during 


| 


tains a useful summary of the opinions 
expressed by about 300 _ borough 


/engineers upon the relative merits of 





artificial and natural stone for paving 
purposes. While the views so presented 
are by no means unanimous, there is 
sufficient evidence in favour of the 
former when made of suitable materials. 
Experience shows that as a general rule 
concrete flagging will last with fair wear 
for about twenty-five years, but that 
slabs made from destructor clinker do not 
last so long as those in which stone 
chippings form the aggregate. The per- 
centage of material damaged in lifting 
and relaying over pipe trenches is con- 
siderable, and in places where heavy 
packages are dropped upon the foot- 
ways artificial flags are very liable to 
damage. The first of these disadvan- 
tages could easily be remedied by adopt- 
ing lime mortar instead of cement as a 
jointing material, and both of them by 
reinforcing the slabs with steel. Municipal 
authorities in the United States have 
already recognised the advantages to be 
gained by the adoption of concrete-steel 
in paving, but in this country the only 
effort to counterbalance the brittleness 
of concrete has been in the direction of 
increasing the thickness of the slabs to 
4 in., and even to 6 in. This is clearly 
a waste of material, and constitutes one 
more proof of the backwardness of 
engineers to avail themselves of the 
obvious advantages offered by the 
judicious incorporation of steel with 
concrete. 





The Rating THE paper read by Mr. 

5 Re rrinnangy Rud. Goldschmidt to the 
** Institution of Electrical En- 

gineers on “‘ Temperature Curves and the 
Rating of Electrical Machinery” is of 
value to engineers, although physicists 
may be startled by the assumptions made 
init. The output ofan electrical machine 
is generally limited by the maximum 
permissible rise of the temperature of its 
field coils and armature. Engineers 
generally specify that the temperature 
must not exceed a definite amount after 
working for six or twelve hours at full 
load. It is of great importance for 
designers, therefore, to be able to pre- 
determine the temperature rise, and they 
will find Mr. Goldschmidt’s paper very 
helpful. It is a little misleading to say 
that approximate methods are preferable 
to exact mathematical ones as they 
enable us to keep “in closer touch with 
the real physical phenomena.” If the 
author means that the engineer, using 
mathematical methods in which he has 
little faith, wili be compelled to pay 
more attention to experimental results 
and less to calculation we agree with him. 
The author surely does not mean that 
the more assumptions we make the more 
do we get into touch with the physical 
phenomena. As a matter of fact the 
law on which he constructs his curve 
for the steady temperature was given by 
Sir Isaac Newton, who mentions its 
limitations. The curve itself is the 
well-known exponential curve. We were 
interested to find how closely the experi- 
mental curves obtained by the author 
agreed with it. A mathematician, how- 





ever, would be able to draw a portion 
of a parabola or a hyperbola which 
might fit into the experimental curve 
even more closely. We cannot agree 
that the power dissipated per unit 
surface depends only on the difference 
of the temperature of that surface and 
surrounding objects. A black surface 
dissipates more heat than a polished 
surface. The subject of the rating of 
electrical machinery is one that has not 
been sufficiently studied. Mr. Gold- 
schmidt’s paper, notwithstanding its 
limitations, is a good introduction to the 
subject. 


On Tuesday evening Mr. F; 
Bligh Bond read an excel- 
lent paper at the Society of 
Arts on the subject of “ West-country 
Screens and Rood-Lofts,” of which he has 
made a special study. He gave a sketch 
of the history and development of the 
rood-screen and of its artistic treatment, 
remarking that wood detail began as an 
imitation of stone, but we found it be- 
coming gradually more adapted to the 
nature of the material, and in the fully 
developed west-country type of screen 
there was a close correspondence be- 
tween the design of the woodwork and 
the nature of the oak in which it was 
wrought. This, he thought, was by no 
means so completely the case in other 
districts, where the detail was often too 
imitative of stone-work — buttresses; 
battlements, etc., reproduced on a minute 
scale. Though much mischief had been 
done not only by the destruction but by 
the‘hasty and injudicious repair of many 
of these screens, sufficient remained to 
form an”artistic storehouse of great 
value, and of high importance to those 
who were seeking to revive the beautiful 
handicrafts which were the pride and 
joy of our forefathers. The paper, which 
is well worth attention, will of course 
be printed in full in the Society of Arts’ 
Journal. Mr. G. F. Bodley occupied 
the chair on the occasion. 


Society of 
Arts. 


At the Fine Art Society is 
to be seen a fine collection 
of water-colours by Mr. John 
Fraser, a sea-painter whose powerful 
work is far less generally known than 
it should be. Mr. Fraser’s greatest 
successes have been in oil-painting—or 
at least we should have said so but for 
the large and grand water-colour here 
under the title ‘‘ Morning after a Heavy 
Gale”? (25). This, which is on a. far 
larger scale than is usual in water- 
colour “ marines,” is a most impressive 
work, not only in the way in which the 
weight and momentum of the large 
waves are conveyed, but in the lurid 
and threatening look of the whole scene : 
it is one of the most real things we have 
seen in sea-painting. ‘A Summer Gale, 
Newhaven” (57) shows finely another 
aspect of the sea in rough weather. 
Among the smaller works are some 
beautiful bits of composition; we may 
mention especially “On the Hamble 
River” (14) ; “The Ouse at Piddinghoe ” 
(22); and ‘“ Wet Morning, Brighton 
Beach” (28), the last a capital instance 
of the effect which may be produced. by a 
very slight sketch in which truth of colour 
and atmosphere are preserved. 


Mr. Fraser’s 
Exhibition. 
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The New York LHE first exhibition in Eng- 
Water-colour land of the New York Water- 
‘Colour Club, now on view At 

the Modern Gallery in Bond-street, is 
an artistic event of some interest. Con- 
_ sidering the tendency of American artists 
to follow French models in everything, 
we cannot be surprised to find that there 
is little representation of what we in 
England are accustomed to consider 
the true and pure school of water-colour 
painting ; the general style of work is quite 
different from that which prevails at the 
gallery of the Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours ; there is none of the tran- 
sparency of effect which we see in the 
best English water-colour landscapes, 
many of the drawings having in fact 
hardly any of the look of water-colour 
about them. There is however a high 
standard of excellence in its kind in the 
collection, which is quite worth a visit. 
Still Life subjects (not very numerous) 
are all good. There are some powerful 
figure pictures—Mr. Herter’s “ Sorrow ” 
(3) ; Mr. Irving Couse’s “ Roasting Corn ” 
(46); and Mr. Franzen’s “ Late After- 
noon” (76), may be mentioned, though 
the last-named is entirely without what 
we call the quality of water-colour. 
Mr. Potthast’s ‘‘ Moonlight Sail” (59), 
in which two figures show in dim light 
on the stern of a boat, is a fine work 
both in composition and effect. The 
habit of filling in the lights between 
trees, for example, in body-colour, as in 
Mr. Palmer’s ‘The Cedars” (60), an 





English critic has no right to quarrel | 


with, since some of our own younger 
artists have adopted it; but it is a 
rather factitious way of getting an effect. 
Mr. Palmer’s two snow pictures (41 and 
47) are brilliant in effect but owe much 
to body-colour. In short, this is a 
very interesting exhibition, but it is not 
what we should call a _ water-colour 
exhibition. 


THE painting of gardens is 
becoming almost a charac- 
teristic of the present day, 
several water-colour artists having made 
it their special province. Mr. E. Arthur 
Rowe, who is one of the ablest and most 
devoted of the garden painters, has a 
collection of drawings of this class at 
Messrs. Dowdeswells’ Gallery, which con- 
tains a great deal of excellent work, 
mostly in the painting of formal gardens 
in which the heavy (and we think in 
some cases ugly) masses of clipped 
greenery form the background or frame- 
work for the play of the light and colour 
of flower-beds. The famous garden of 
Drummond Castle furnishes several sub- 
jects; also Hampton Court, the illus- 
trations of which are among the best 
things in the collection. Where the 
author introduces the old house or 
castle as part of the scene, he shows also 
that he knows how to treat buildings 
in water-colour; the buildings in 
““Crathes” (26) and ‘‘ Drummond 
Castle’? (60) are as well treated as the 
gardens. 


Old-World 
Gardens. 





Water-colours Miss Katuertne McCrac- 
by two KEN and Miss Nellie Hadden 
Ladies. ences Ae 

have a small joint exhibition 
at the Modern Gallery. Miss McCracken’s 
are chiefly landscapes or bits of Italian 
cities; both classes of subjects are treated 
in a sketchy but artistic manner. Miss 








Hadden, who deals chiefly with animals, 
is much more accomplished in technique ; 
her horses and dogs are about as good as 
they can be, also the two highly-finished 
studies of lizards ; and the giraffe looking 
in at the window at two others—“ an old 
resident inspecting the new arrivals,” 
is almost laughably true to giraffe life 
and manners as they can be studied 
at Regent’s Park. 





The THE President of the In- 
President's stitute of Architects and 
"Mrs. Belcher received a large 
party of friends on Tuesday evening at 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
arrangements having been made with 
that body so that Mr. Belcher could have 
the satisfaction of welcoming his friends 
in an encadrement consisting of his own 
architecture. The company were received 
by Mr. and Mrs. Belcher in the charac- 
teristic domed apartment which forms 
the Council Chamber. There was music 
in the large hall, followed later by 
dancing. Flowers were profusely and 
picturesquely distributed on the stair- 
case and elsewhere, and there was supper 
in the library, to our thinking the most 
charming interior of all, with its charac- 
teristic balustraded bridge across the 
middle connecting the two upper book- 
galleries. It was a most successful and 
pleasant entertainment, enjoyed, we may 
venture to say, by all present. 


——_-e<-e—__——_- 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Tue usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday at No. 19, Conduit-street, Mr. J. Belcher, 
A.R.A. (President), in the chair. 

Mr. Graham announced the decease of Mr. 
Chas. Bennett Arding, Associate, elected 1857, 
and Professor Ludwig Peter Fenger, of Copen- 
hagen, hon. corresponding member, elected 
1886. 

Decorative Painting. 

Papers were then read on “ Decorative 
Painting” by Sir Wm. Richmond, K.C.B., 
R.A., Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A., and Mr. Solomon 
J. Solomon, A.R.A., of which the following are 
abstracts :— 

Sir Wm. Richmond, in his opening remarks, 
referred to the ties which united the arts of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting. The 
votaries of architecture were builders who 
designed and erected, sculptors who designed 
and carved, painters who enlivened its severe 
spaces with the glory of colour, craftsmen who 
brought glitter and sunlight into the darkest 
nooks as rays of light into a cavern. Late in 
history architecture had wished to go alone. 
Hence arose the danger that ornament might be 
stereotyped and of trade manufacture, painting 
cease to add its magical charm, and sculpture 
be relegated to an independent and solitary 
mission. But a return to a healthier union of 
the arts was in progress—thanks in a large 
measure to the Institute, which, more than any 
other artistic institution in Great Britain, was 
encouraging “fraternity,” and taking more and 
more sculptors and painters into its confidence 
and within its ranks. Hence the Institute was 
becoming stronger, broader in view, larger in 
artistic enterprise ; and the sculptors, painters, 
and craftsmen whom the Institute had honoured 
by electing among them were gratified. The 
great traditions which bound the past of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting had been kept 
alive by a few serious workers who did not 
believe that a new art was possible, any more 
than that a new man could be created. The 
great principles which had made art to be the 
highest factor in true civilisation would grow in 
usefulness as their exponents gathered together 
in closer bonds of sympathy. Union is strength. 
They had to educate an inert public to use their 
higher faculties, to cultivate their observation, 
and enjoy in peace what was permanent and 
beautiful. 





a 

Coming to the special branch ‘of the arts he 

was to discuss—viz., decoration, which included 
mosaic and mural decoration—the author gs id 
he feared that the delightful method of * buon 
fresco’ was for the present an impossible one 
to pursue in London owing to the vitiated 
atmosphere produced by disintegratiny acids 
which were destructive to lime; but in the 
country, where pure air was obtainable, * buon 
fresco’ might be adopted for interiors with as 
much security as in Italy in times past. Pre. 
vided there was no poison in the atmosphere 
damp was the only enemy to fresco. The author 
gave particulars as to the preparation of the 
walls to be decorated, what materials to use and 
what to avoid, the method of applying the 
colour, etc. To be successful, all preliminaries, 
studies, and cartoons must be absolutely certain 
both in their relation to design, forms, and 
colours ; so that the painter when he paints has 
only to think of his difficult but most fascinating 
technique. Sub-division of the various stages of 
development must be rigidly adhered to. ~ 

Mosaic is as adaptable to exteriors as to interiors, 
but to be effective mosaic must be used lavishly, 
as in S. Mark’s, in Santa Sophia, and in many 
churches and chapels in Ravenna. But mosaic 
demands another kind of design and drawing 
from any other material for decoration. The 
translation of pictures into cubes is obviously 
absurd. Mosaic can do what no other method 
is capable of, but it cannot imitate excepting 
inadequately. The design must be clear, the 
drawing severe, the accidents few, the light and 
shadow rare. An architect should build for 
mosaic decoration if he intends to use it. He 
should. give plenty of domes, semi-domes, 
alcoves, because mosaic looks best upon curved 
surfaces, where it is least likely to come into 
competition with pictorial design. A building 
to receive mosaic should have few mouldings cr 
frames ; the framing of mosaic pictures should be 
executed in mosaic, and string-courses as well as 
mouldings should be so designed as to be in 
harmony with the style which is essential to 
mosaic, and that is severe. If the architect 
decides to make a sumptuous piece of coloured 
decoration, he and the other artist, his coadjutor, 
must work together, from the first initiative to 
the last point of completion, if the final result is 
to be severe and homogenous. The architect 
must consider his decoration while he is initiat- 
ing the plan for his enterprise as well as the 
elevation. In a well-built mosaic the construc- 
tion is never hidden or the joints concealed. 
The mosaics that look best from a distance have 
a good wide joint between every cube. 

The next best method for wall decoration to 
‘“* buon fresco” is tempera painting upon a dry 
wall of lime and marble dust. The tempera 
used is the yolk of egg only, not the white. 
When dry this becomes as hard as the hardest 
varnish. The yellow tint gives a very agreeable 
tone to the white lime. Almost all colours can 
be used wi¢h egg. Egg painting has stood the 
test of time; many of the wall paintings at 
Pompeii are alone in egg, and all the tempera 
pictures and wall-paintings in Italy which are 
not fresco or wax are painted with egg 
tempera. ; 

Wax painting is another method well suited 
to our climate. The method, technical details 
of which were given by the author, may be seen 
in the National Gallery exemplified by portraits 
on wood of the IInd century B.c., and in many 
of the wall-paintings at Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum. The author said he had tested some 
Egyptian wall-paintings and found that they 
were executed in wax and spirit. Wax-painting 
is perfectly durable on a wall, but not on canvas. 
In England it would be advisable to burn the 
wax well into the wall with artificial heat. Oil 
painting should be entirely abjured in decora- 
tion. 

All decoration should be done upon the wall 
where it is subjected to environment, and not be 
applied. Notwithstanding personal discomfort, 
painters should execute their works in situ— 
even in a dark corner, because that dark corner 
is the place of the picture, which if painted in 
full light of a studio will be quite disappointing 
when it is placed in an obscure light. The same 
law of fitness holds good as regards sculpture. 
A statue designed to be set in a niche should 
belong to it and to nowhere else—more, it not only 
belongs to its immediate, but to its less imme- 
diate surroundings also, and is out of place away 
from there. 

Treating of colour in architecture, the avthor 
said that, being unaccustomed to it in modern 
times, prejudice was strong. Some would 
doubtless be shocked if they saw the Parthenon, 
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‘nster Abbey, and most of the English 
wale highly fF senth but there is no 
doubt that they once were ; and, further, that 
uncoloured buildings are of modern invention, 
dating from the late XVIth and early XVIIth 
centuries, at the period when both sculpture and 

inting were growing away from structures to 
the detriment of all the arts. _The geometric or 
architectonic treatment of pictorial design in 
England has been extremely rare. _All designs, 
from Giotto to Raphael, either in fresco or 
tempera, are decorative in the distribution of 
masses of colour, of shapes of silhouettes ; they 
are more or less conceived geometrically, how 
ever cleverly the geometry may have been con- 
cealed. The early English decorators were 
extremely interesting colourists—the decoration 
of the Angel Chapel in Winchester is an admir- 
able example. It consists mainly of pale, 
middle, and red ochres and white. The author 
thought that the tone which appears to be blue 
from below is composed of nothing but black 
and white, which among warm tones is a mixture 
which produces a very gentle and refined blue. 
Judging from the specimens that remain, the 
splendour of the celebrated wall-paintings in 

Athens has not been exaggerated by historians. 

Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A., took for his branch 
of the subject “ Landscape Painting as a 
Medium of Decoration,” and showed that it 
had been almost ignored as a medium of decora- 
tion. The architect, like the figure-painter, 
had kept it strictly in the background, He put 
the question seriously to architects : Is there no 
room for landscape painting as a medium of 
decoration ? Would it hinder the aim and 
intention of the architect to use it to decorate 
his buildings ? Could not it conform to all 
his conditions as to scale and colour? Nature 
has an unbounded range, from the winter’s 
snow to the full rich tones of the autumn, and 
between these seasons she offers an inexhaustible 
supply of beautiful and suitable arrangement of 
form and colour. The architect may desire 
a certain colour arrangement to complete the 
object he has in view ; he never thinks that he 
can find what he wants in landscape. He has 
the right to demand certain conditions as to 
scale. To accept those conditions, to work 
within them so that there is no apparent effort 
in so doing, is in itself an artistic accomplish- 
ment. The architect has no reason to fear that 
in the adoption of landscape he endangers any 
of these principles; he may find in such decora- 
tion the sentiment of his architecture, the pur- 
pose of its being. If he has built a place of 
worship there is absolutely no reason why the 
walls or windows should illustrate the lives of 
the saints. There are things in nature which 
suggest a lofty purpose in their creation, and 
which reveal the high purpose of the Creator. 
There are also the materials in nature by which 
the artist can convey a sentiment as pure, as 
high, and as noble as a composition of figures 
could do. An architect would not tolerate 
any loud assertiveness of decoration whose 
anecdote completely distracted the attention of 
the spectator from the fine proportion of his 
building. He was not annoyed like the painter 
when the spectator remarked, ‘‘ What a beauti- 
ful frame!” Nothing should hinder the con- 
ception of perfect completion wherein all the 
arts which are employed for a final end should 
sing together. A building was artistically 
complete where everything was in its right 
relation, where all the values were just. The 
author contended that his claim for the con- 
sideration of landscape painting as a medium 
of decoration was that it could conform to give 
high purpose, and that it did conform to give 
Just demands. 

Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, A.R.A., first dealt 
with certain objections raised by architects 
when discussing decoration. With regard to 
the argument that the finances at the architect’s 
disposal did not admit of the inclusion of the 
painter's art into his schemes, he suggested 
that as the edifice would outlive its author, 
he might be permitted to provide for its future. 
Take a b uilding of a national character. He should 
be permitted to allot some spaces to indicate 
to future generations the lines upon which the 
work should be carried on ; in fact, broadly to 
Indicate the kind and style of decoration he 
would have others introduce. Another fault 
found was that our variable climate played 
— with existing canvas decorations, causing 

em to sag and loosen. The fault lay with the 
use of too large a surface of canvas, when some- 
times the architectural features which should 

real are imitated by the painter. When, as 
on the great ceilings of the Doge’s Palace, a 





vast panel-work was designed to contain 
pictures of varying shapes, such as oval, 
octagonal, oblong, square, and others conform- 
ing to the spaces of the interstices left when 
the surface of painting is but a third of the 
whole, little real danger would result. Again, 
few practical men would use a fresco ground for 
painting when the “mat” surface, its chief 
quality, can be obtained by the use of suitable 
mediums, and when far greater richness of 
effect can be produced by other methods 
ready to our hands. In France most public 
buildings are decorated by the painter, and none 
of the technical troubles complained of here 
were apparent. The author asked the attention 
of the Institute particularly to his suggestion for 
the promotion of a school of decoration, not 
with the object of competing with existing 
schools, but of supplementing them. His 
idea was that it should be a school common to 
the architect, the sculptor, painter, glass 
designer, and wood carver, for the use not only 
of the advanced student, but equally for the 
full-fledged craftsmen in the various arts who 
desire a special training in the arts of decoration. 
Professors there would be representing all the 
branches concerned to lecture and to teach; 
studios furnished with reduced models or 
studies of pictorial decorations in their settings; 
applied sculpture, glass, woodwork, etc.; all 
conceivable facts, measurements, scale, pro- 
portions—anything and everything for the use of 
the student that could be collected, carefully 
tabulated, and arranged. The creation of 
travelling studentships, enabling students to 
travel in pairs—an architect with a painter, 
an architect with a sculptor, and so on—with 
provision to make reduced copies of fine examples 
of art in their settings, the results going to 
enrich the school collection, so that by degrees 
these models might replace the photographs or 
other less useful authorities. The author went 
on to prove the necessity of such an institution, 
and the possible advantages that would accrue 
from its establishment. In these days of 
innumerable styles of architecture a wider 
range of architectural knowledge and of cognate 
decorations is imperative. Most decorative 
pictures are built upon architectural lines, 
and more often than not architectural features 
are abundantly introduced. At the school 
proposed the architect student would work in 
the company of sculptors and painters. Each 
would learn to sympathise with the aims of the 
others, and so in later life be prepared to work, 
as they should, into each other’s hands. A 
decorative school, to which almost every 
painter and sculptor should go for at least a 
year after his usual training was completed, 
would react most beneficially on the general 
art of the country. 





Sir Aston Webb, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the readers of the papers, said he did so with 
great diffidence. They had all enjoyed a most 
enchanting evening, and the only mistake he 
could find was that the papers were too short. 
He was afraid it would be laid to the door of 
architects that they had not given the oppor- 
tunity for decorative painting which had lain 
in their way. If that were so, it had been 
shown that night that there was a desire to 
alter it. On the other hand, he thought all 
would admit that in England, in this damp 
climate, there had been great difficulties in the 
employment of decorative painting. Sir Wm. 
Richmond, whose knowledge in this particular 
branch was as large as anybody’s, had given 
suggestions as to the execution of decorative 
painting which he thought would be invaluable 
tothem. He understood from Sir Wm. Richmond 
that there was a tempera which could be used 
in England with certain results. He had told 
them that damp was a great difficulty, and they 
all knew that for nine months of the year at 
any rate damp was always with them. He 
remembered the case of the chancel arch of St. 
James the Less, Westminster, which was not 
an outside wall. The wall of the arch was 
decorated by Watts with a great subject, and 
within twenty years it was invisible, and had to 
be replaced by a mosaic. He had not the 
technical knowledge to know with what media 
that was painted, but when failures of that sort 
occurred, of course, it made not only the archi- 
tect, but also that indispensable mortal the 
employer, hesitate a little before adopting such 
methods for the decoration of a building. Sir 
Wm. Richmond had referred to the increasing 
alliance between the arts of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, and he might say it was the 
































































































































desire of architects to work more and more with 
painters and sculptors. He did not think 
architects were the assertive persons some would 
have them believe, for there was nothing they 
would like better than,to have their walls 
decorated by painters of ability, and he believed 
they all felt that if they were to obtain the co- 
operation and help of painters of to-day to 
decorate their architecture they must see that 
their architecture also bore the imprint of to- 
day ; they must impart into their architecture 
some modern feeling which would inspire the 
painter with a modern feeling for the decoration, 
To go back to strictly traditional Gothic, and 
expect their modern painters to fill in their 
spaces with strictly medizval figures, was more 
than they could expect. Hogarth had been 
called the father of English painting, and they 
knew that in gratitude for the good he received 
at St. Bartholomew's Hospital he painted the 
great wall of the staircase, which remained to 
the present time. He thought they would all 
regret if the necessary enlargement of the 
hospital should necessitate in any way the 
removal of those paintings. Many of them 
would also know that in Dean-street, Soho, and 
other streets, in very poor houses, they could - 
find the whole of the staircase walls painted 
from top to bottom by English painters.of about 
the same time. He was not quite sure that the 
painters of the present day were quite so ready 
and willing to paint staircases as they were. 
Very likely that was the architect’s fault, and if 
so he was sure they would be prepared to try 
and alter it. There was a magnificent oppor- 
tunity awaiting decorative painters now in the 
great Roman Catholic Cathedral at Westminster, 
where the architect had entirely subjugated him- 
self to painting, and had left large vaults and 
arches without a single architectural moulding. 
They looked with a little anxiety and with great 
hope and interest to the way in which the 
painters of this country were going to finish’ 
that buildinginside. Sir Wm. Richmond referred 
to a matter which very much touched the 
architect’s work, and that was the matter of 
joints. He believed Sir William was speaking 
of mosaies, and of the desirability for showing 
the joints. That was a thing which they, as: 
architects, were much moved to, both in brick- 
work and stonework. When they put up a. 
thing properly, and showed the joints, the work 
was greatly improved. The old brickwork of 
Hampton Court Palace was 1} in. and 2 in. 
bricks, and the joints were an inch wide, and 
the effect of such work was to give a texture 
to it without waiting for age. Another point 
mentioned by Sir Wm. Richmond was one- 
which must appeal to all painters, viz., the 
advantage of decorative painting over easel 
painting, in that it was suited for the position, 
which could not be changed, and that the light. 
in which it was painted would be the light im 
which it would always be seen. They all knew 
the great difference there was in a picture as. 
seen in the studio and when seen in a room. 
That was often laid to the fault of the architect 
in designing rooms not suitable for pictures, but 
he ventured to suggest that perhaps the studio 
was not suitable for a dining-room, and that 
therefore the picture was painted under some- 
what false conditions. People would not dine. 
or sleep with a top light. One other point 
which had been brought out of recent years. 
was, of course, the extraordinary liking for white. 


He had heard it referred to as the leprosy of; 
whiteness which had spread through their 
houses and a great number of buildings. Well, 


it saved a great deal of trouble. One painted 
the whole thing white and had done, with it. 
But that was not what they called decorative- 
painting, and they did look to the painters to 
help them decorate their buildings in some 
more architectural manner than by merely 
painting them white. Mr. East had given 
them, as they expected, a very admirable paper,. 
which was far too short, on the advantage of 
landscape for the decoration of buildings. He 
did not think it required any pleading at all. 
Sober landscape, such as Mr. East himself 
painted, in long panels, he imagined, would look 
extremely fine on the wall of that room, and he- 
wished Mr. East would give them one just to- 
show how it could be done. In sculpture, too, 
trees had certainly been largely employed. Mr. 
Frampton and others were very fond of pro- 
viding their subjects with stems and leaves or 
the top, and he could assure Mr. East that there 
was nothing against trees, so far as architects: 
were concerned. Mr. Solomon had also given 
them a suggestive paper, and his principal point: 
was that they should have schools for decorative 
Lu 
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painting. That, of course, they must all agree . 


with. He might take it that one difficulty of 

decorative painting was that painters as a rule 

—and they admired them for it—liked to do 

their own work. It was their laudable pride 

that the work had been done by their own hand 
and by no one else’s. When they came to great 
buildings, and domes and arches and great wall 
spaces, it always seemed to him that that was 
an idea of perfection which could not be carried 
out, and that the help of others must come in. 
He felt that it would be the highest point of 
the great painter to train others by getting them 
to assist him in carrying out a great work 
which he had designed. Decorative painting, 
he took it, was to decorate, and the great 
thing was the design, and when that design was 
settled in scale and in colour it would be only 
proper, and, in fact, absolutely essential, that 
others should be called in to help them do it. 

All the great Italian painters did that. He 

might mention the case of Verrio, who 
started to paint the big painting at Christ’s 

Hospital, but gave it up when half through, 
and left it to young men to complete it very 

badly. If he had bestowed his time on the 
design, and given it to others to work out, the 
result would have been a great deal better. 

He did not understand whether Mr. Solomon 
suggested a new school, for there were the very 
solid foundations of two excellent schools in 
which the work he proposed could be carried 
on. There were the schools of the Royal 
Academy, where students in painting, sculpture, 
and architecture worked side by side, and the 
Academy did endeavour to encourage this by 
giving the students from time to time a com- 
mission to paint on the walls of the Academy 
premises some of the prize designs which were 
won by students. If that could be carried 
further it seemed to him they would have there 
a: very good commencement, at any rate. 
There was already a wish for architects and 
sculptors to work closely together, and that 
seemed another way in which Mr. Solomon’s 
idea might be arrived at. Then there was the 
Royal College of Art at South Kensington, 
which for years had been working on these 
lines, and in Stevens’s time produced a great deal 
of excellent work, and was also in these times 
producing excellent work. He felt that both 
of these schools only wanted the recognition 
and encouragement of the public to do what 
Mr. Solomon proposed. In a very small way 
lie himself had had the help of the students 
at the College of Art to paint a ceiling, which 
they did exceedingly well, and which they 
enjoyed doing very much, and he had now 
the help of some of the sculptors to carve some 
of the figures on one of his buildings. It was 
an enormous encouragement to them. They 
entered into it with great enthusiasm, and it 
would be a pleasure for any architect to 
employ these young men to work on their 
buildings. 

. Professor Beresford Pite, in seconding the 
motion, said they were also indebted to Sir 
Aston Webb for mentioning the fact that at 
the Royal College of Art there was in existence 
practically the system which Mr. Solomon 
desired, and he hoped that Mr. Solomon would 
pay them a visit. If he did he would discover 
not only that the students of architecture, 
design, modelling, and painting worked together 
and were associated with one another in each 
of the four schools, but they happily also had 
two travelling scholarships. One was for 
three months and the other for six weeks, and 
Mr. Solomon would be much encouraged to 
know that by the goodness of a paternal govern- 
ment every year sculptors and architects and 
painters travelled together. He hoped the day 
would come when these artists would work 
hand-in-hand, and when those present would 
have the privilege of employing them. Mr. 
East would have to convert the sculptors before 
he converted the bricklayers and the stone- 
masons to landscape as a means of decoration. 
What did they mean by decorative painting ? 
Was there not a lurking idea that decorative 
painting was painting without atmosphere and 
painting without perspective? That idea 
would have to be dispelled if landscape was to 
become a means of decoration. If this solemn 
and beautiful and altogether modern art which 
took the mind of nature with her mists and 
distances and lights, and translated them so 
delightfully as to become a continual reality, 
had to sacrifice these methods of nature, and if 
they had to take the atmosphere and the per- 
s»ective away ta enable it to take its place 
between pilasters and solid mouldings, it would 


have to cease to be landscape art. It would 
become Japanese pattern design, and as such 
very beautiful and very helpful. Landscape 
would have to pass through the crucible of the 
sculptor before it could come down to the level 
of mere practical building art. But was not 
decorative painting, after all, the painting that 
was merely suited to its position ? No defini- 
tion as to the absence of perspective or the 
difficulties of atmosphere was needed, provided 
that the decoration was suited to the position. 
He confessed that he heartily sympathised 
with Sir Wm. Richmond’s criticism, that where 
atmosphere was represented on a wall the sense 
of solidity necessary to that wall vanished, 
and the mind could not conceive distance in the 
panel and, at the same time, structural support. 
They were unfortunately compelled by custom 
to admit distance and perspective into the 
panel, but that unfortunate recognition revealed 
the fact that they had unhappily lost the real 
sense of building, the real sense to enjoy the 
value of the wall, the real feeling of enclosure 
and support, which was the basis of architectural 
art. Until they got through the stucco and 
wall papers, and felt the bones within their 
building, they could not derive genuine archi- 
tectural satisfaction from the design of its 
structure or the structure of its design. The 
matter brought before them that night was 
most important, and he was much obliged to 
the Council for making it the subject of discus- 
sion. He ventured to think that no subject 
was more important. They had had during 
the century that was passed some of the greatest 
features of English history. They had with 
them now artists who were second to none, 
and during the same period they had had 
architects who had raised hopes within their 
breasts that, after all, England was not a second- 
rate country in architectural matters. Their 
ecclesiastical and domestic art could challenge 
comparison with the art in any country in 
the world, and this was recognised, one was 
glad to know, by Continental nations. But 
unfortunately the great painter and the great 
architect had not been yet fused into the 
architect—and he must in this connection use 
the term architect—who could decorate. That 
man had not yet come, and why was it? Prob- 
ably the fault lay in education. He felt that 
before they could get the combination necessary 
to remedy the fault they must recognise the 
fact that no architect could by mere artistic 
friendship with a painter succeed in inducing 
within the painter the architectural sense, and 
conversely the painter could not infect the 
architect by a friendship or sense of sympathy 
or by a mere expression of harmony of ideas 
from his standpoint. A school of decorative 
architects’ had to be framed from the roots 
upwards. If architects would recognise that 
they were living in an age which demanded great 
buildings, and that what was needed was a great 
architect to decorate the great buildings, they 
would see that there was something besides 
construction, essential although that was; 
something besides antiquarian squabble of the 
style, important although that was; some- 
thing besides professional politics, which 
was eating into the vitals of the Institute, and 
destroying their ideals of true art ; something 
more essential to architectural art than they 
had yet laid hold of. The subject which they 
were dealing with that night was brought 

before them once in a way. They had the 

pleasure of discussing such papers as they had 

that night, and then for the next few months 

they resumed their professional political 

squabbles. In the early part of next session 

they would discuss education, and then go back 
to squabbles; and then they would perhaps 

have a President who would suggest a paper on 

mosaics, and then they would go. back to 

squabbles. If they recognised that they lived 

in an age which demanded great decorative 

buildings, and a school of architects to under- 

take the building of these, they would take the 

first step towards showing that there was scope 

for education in this matter, and that the mere 

sentiments which had been so eloquently 

expressed by Sir William Richmond repre- 

sented a real need, and that it was their duty 

as architects to recognise that they had 

neglected decoration ; that they had been con- 

cerning themselves with matters far below the 

architect’s scope and the architect’s ideal, and 

that there was here a field for the proper 

decoration of public buildings, a. field to enter 

into and take possession of, and supply a great 

public need. It was not the question of calling 





in @ great painter to decorate a great building. 
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They had to go behind the sculptor 
realise the first principles of architectural fer 
they had to take colour, and discuss its value 
and placing, and its relation to the ornemenn 
with which they laced it down and tied it 
the building ; they had to grow from the fo 2 
through the increasing value of material an 
as marble and bronze to the pure colour in all 
its fulness and richness on which they laid th 
fine ornament of the goldsmith or the fine 
ornament of the lace-maker, and pass from that 
into a sphere where figuse decoration became 
apposite ; and possibly in that sphere might 
come the atmosphere and higher qualities of 
decorative art. All that lay before them 
Happily they now had students taking up the 
subject of decoration. Possibly there was no 
one present with any higher ideal than the idea 
of just feeling the responsibility of recognisin 
the fact that there was such a thing as AP 
decoration. Might they, then, that night take 
a vow to forswear professional politics and seek 
the good of architecture, and advance the art of 
architecture which lay open to them in this 
great field. 

Mr. H. Heathcote Statham, in Supporting 
the vote of thanks, said he should like to say 
how much he admired the practical character 
of Sir William Richmond’s paper. They could 
always have plenty of theory, but Sir William 
Richmond, in his paper, had given them the 
practical experience of an artist who had been 
working in those different materials and studying 
them, and really telling them how the work 
could be done. He was also very gratified at 
hearing Sir William’s remarks about mosaic, 
which he (the speaker) had always thought was 
so peculiarly a form of architectural decoration, 
because it was a built-up picture, a kind of 
architecture on a small scale. He ventured to 
suggest whether, in talking of decorative art, 
and especially decorative painting, painters and 
writers on art were not often making a confusion 
by using the word “decorative” in two 
different senses. The very first time he had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. East he remembered 
his remarking that landscape painters were just 
as particular about their lines as architects were. 
He (the speaker) replied that he had never had 
the slightest doubt of it. Every picture, 
whether a landscape or figure picture, had to ke 
decorative in line ; if not, it had no raison @ étre 
as a picture. But then, surely, there was a 
second sense in which the word “ decorative ” 
was used—that of the painting or piece of 
sculpture which was in some way subordinate 
to the architectural lines, and which gave up 
a little of its own individuality. There was a re- 
markable passage in the “ Life of Burne-Jones” 
in which someone, in reference to his picture of 
the three Queens weeping over Arthur, wanted 
to know why he did not give them a little more 
individual character: the faces were all the 
same. And he said: “‘ Well, if I had made them 
individual characters, what would they have 
been? They would have been Augusta, 
Esmeralda, and Dolores, considerably overcome 
by a recent domestic bereavement.” Burne-Jones 
wanted to keep them above that, on a perfectly 
ideal plane. It might be said that Burne-Jones 
carried that a little too far; but that was an 
illustration of the fact that when they had 
to use art, simply regarded as a decoration for 
architecture, it had to give up some little of its 
individual life. Coming from that he should 
like to remark upon what Sir William Richmond 
said—that it was such an important element in 
decorative painting that it should be executed 
in the midst of its surroundings. It was a very 
remarkable thing that the French, who had 
done more decorative painting than any other 
nation, had lately given that up; they had 
found it much easier to paint an immense 
picture in the studio and then fix the canvas 
on the walls afterwards. He could not help 
thinking, in going through the French salons, 
and seeing some of these enormous and rather 
coarse pictures, how much they had lost through 
being painted away from the site; that they 
were not in harmony with it ; they were so self- 
assertive, as one might say. When they came 
to consider the question what decorative art 
meant, and how far landscape could really 
decorative, it appeared to him that landscape 
essentially meant distance. It meant successive 
phases of distance. Professor Pite anticipated 
him in saying this, but he quite agreed with his 
remark; everything that people called decor- 
ative landscape (he had seen a great many 0 
them in the French exhibitions) came down to 
this, that they were quiet, rather flat landscapes, 





with not a very great effect of distance and no 
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very great disturbance in the atmosphere. He 
thought decorative landscape of that kind could 
have a very fine effect combined with archi- 
tecture, but he did not think it touched the 
highest point of landscape art in itself. In fact, 
surely the easel picture had a claim to be 
regarded as a Separate thing. One might paint 
a landscape which was a little flat and rather 
subordinate in order to form part of a decorative 
scheme; and then one had an easel picture 
landscape, like most of Turner’s, which was put 
in a frame so as to be divided from other things, 
and so looked into as an individual work in 
itself, apart from its surroundings. Both 
sculpture and painting had a right to that 
individual life. In sculpture, again, look at the 
front of Wells Cathedral. The lower sculptures, 
those straight up-and-down figures in the niches, 
were purely decorative sculpture ; they had very 
little expression ; they seemed to be part of the 
architecture. When they came to the Resur- 
rection series at the top there was far more 
movement and vigour; but that was all half- 
size; and he was not certain that it was not 

artly an instinctive feeling on the part of the 
architect that life-size figures of that kind would 
have destroyed the repose of the building. 
Mercié’s fine group called ‘“ Gloria Victis,” in 
one of the courtyards of the Hoétel de Ville, 
Paris, was a magnificent piece of sculpture 
which had its own story, its own action, and its 
own line. It was far too vigorous to be asso- 
ciated directly with the building ; it was sur- 
rounded by an architectural court ; and each of 
the two added to the effect of the other. But 
he mentioned that as an instance of the power 
of sculpture to stand alone, and the fact that it 
really must stand alone if it was to be treated 
with all the vigour and lifelike expression of 
which it was capable. One word about ceiling 
paintings, which had been referred to. Wher- 
ever figures were used in a ceiling it seemed to 
him essential that they should, as one might say, 
“ float.” The only ceiling painting, he believed, 
that Puvis de Chavannes ever painted showed 
two rows of figures with their feet at the sides 
and their heads towards the middle; the effect 
of which was that the observer did not know 
which way he was standing. He would 
instance as the right sort of thing the ceilings 
that used to be painted by the late M. Marioton, 
which everyone who went to the French salons 
annually must have noticed. They were not 
always what one quite liked in colour ; but they 
had that floating effect, not the prosaic com- 
position of figures standing upon the ground ; 
they had the lightness of effect which seemed to 
be required in a ceiling. The conclusion he 
wished particularly to emphasise was that there 
were really two kinds of art—decorative art and 
individual art. Nobody was more convinced 
of the importance of regarding decorative art 
as the ally of architecture than he was. They 
had far too little of it in England ; the Govern- 
ment gave far too little opportunity and en- 
couragement to it ; but he would only urge that 
individual sculpture and easel pictures stood 
upon their own ground, and were not to be 
scoffed at because they were not in the same 
sense decorative art. 

Mr. J. D. Crace said he was delighted to have 
been there to hear such an experienced artist 
as Sir William Richmond, who had had to 
confront enormous difficulties, and, having 
learned what they were, had shown from his 
experience how they were to be overcome. He 
believed that it was only those who had entered 
into the difficult arena of decorative painting 
who would be able to teach architects very much 
of what decorative painting should be. It 
apperrod to him that they ought to begin by 
consitering that decorative painting ought 
teally to be painting which decorates in the 
sense of adorning a building. The building 
must from the beginning be the one thing to 
study. The subject of the picture, of course, 
was important in itself, but regarded from the 
decorative point of view it did not matter one 
bit whether the subject was a battle or a picture 
of saints, for the point was that it should be 
both in colour and form, and in the space that 
it fills, a painting that would really improve the 
building. That appeared rather to have been 
lost sight of in the discussions on decorative 
painting which he had heard in those rooms 
before. As regarded the use of landscape in 
decoration, it was not accident or ill-will that 
had kept it from being largely used for decora- 
tion. In fact, it was used in early examples of 
tapestry, and it might be said why, if it was 
‘used in tapestry, should it not be used for walls ? 
But tapestry was not structural, and the eye 





did not. expect support, and the only positions 
in which landscape could be legitimately used 
as decorative painting would be those positions 
which were obviously not intended to support. 
They could put a landscape into an arched 
recess, but to put it along a wall which 
obviously carried the structure at once weakened 
the effect of the building. In Sir William 
Richmond’s admirable remarks upon mosaic, 
with which he supposed most of them would agree, 
there was one point he did not mention, which 
was that undoubtedly angles must be rounded. 
In all the old buildings in which mosaic was 
seen to advantage there were no sharp angles 
in the surface which was covered. As regarded 
wax painting, it should be remembered that 
where the atmosphere was impure such painting 
had its drawbacks, because it was impossible 
to keep the dirt off the painting. However 
hard it might appear, it always retained some 
of the dirt, and it was almost impossible to 
cleanse it. There was another thing to be borne 
in mind in those media of painting in which 
spirits of turpentine was employed. All 
essential oils darkened, and that was why 
varnish darkened. If they dipped white paper in 
turpentine, and put it away for a few years, they 
would find it became as dark as brown paper, 
and what happened with the paper was what 
happened with a painting. From the day it 
was painted it went on darkening, and although 
it was comparatively a slow process, yet a 
painting which was executed with a free amount 
of turpentine would never retain the same 
brilliancy as fresco, where fresco was possible. 

Mr. E. W. Hudson pointed out that Mr. 
East had not told them that he had put his 
theories into practice in the unique window 
in stained glass in New College Chapel, N.W., 
London. Mr. East had there treated landscape 
conventionally, and he was sure if they went 
in the summer and watched the setting sun 
coming through the window they would be 
fascinated. If, however, they saw it in winter, 
and were satisfied with conventional glass 
windows, they might probably come away with 
their fancy not upset. 

The Chairman said a short time ago he saw in 
one of the papers a paragraph headed * A new use 
for walls; a solid structure for the purpose of 
decorative treatment.” He thought at once this 
must have been written by one of his friends 
the painters, but he found it was by the engineer 
of the new Ritz Hotel, who apologised for the 
wall as being necessary to keep out the weather 
and as being of some advantage for the internal 
decoration of the building. No doubt as archi- 
tects they would long make use of walls for 
structural purposes, but it might be well to 
take the hint and see that their walls provided 
places also for pictures. They had learned 
something of the use of sculpture in giving 
expression and meaning to their buildings, and 
they wanted to learn also how painters could 
help them in decorative work. But the great 
point which he thought they had learnt 
that night was that it was essential they 
should all work together from the very begin- 
ning. From the very inception, the architect, 
painter, and sculptor should work together, 
and if they be united in one person so much the 
better. It was essential that the sculpture and 
painting should form an integral part of the 
building so that it was not complete otherwise. 
It was quite true that architecture had some- 
thing to say, but it could say it more strongly 
and more eloquently if it was aided by the 
sculptor and the painter. He felt that with 
regard to the form of decoration there ought to 
be a place for each of the different methods of 
which they had heard that night. The one 
thing they had learned was that there should 
be no atmospheric effects admitted on the struc- 
tural parts of the building. Piers, arches, 
chimney-pieces, and walls which were abso- 
lutely intended to be solid and do actual work, 
should be treated with a flat decoration and 
something which had no perspective, but he saw 
no reason why under large arches and in panels 
a greater freedom might not be allowed. Per- 
spective in such cases might be introduced, 
and they knew how valuable that might be. 
In the Vatican there were two wonderful pic- 
tures of Raphael—the “School of Athens” 
and the “ Dispute of the Sacrament.” In the 
case of the ‘‘School of Athens” they had an 
architectural perspective carried out in the panel 
giving distance, and it looked like an immense 
addition to the room. It offered a splendid 
background for the figures which were thoroughly 
in scale with the building. In the “ Dispute of 
the Sacrament”? they had a delightful bit of 





rspective with landscape in the distance, 

ut, of course, the figures were the most im- 
portant. The perspective gave immense size 
to this otherwise rather small room. The treat- 
ment of the ceiling had always been a puzzle 
to him, but he did not propose to say anything 
about it now. As Professor Pite had said, ad- 
mirable work was being done at the school at 
Kensington, and he hoped at the Royal Academy 
it would be possible to allow the students to mix 
more freely than they had done, for there were 
many things which painters, architects, and 
sculptors should work out together. 

The vote of thanks was heartily carried, and 
Sir Wm. Richmond briefly replied. 

Mr. East, in reply, said that perspective 
had been indulged in by every painter in the 
past, and yet it was objected to in landscape. 
He said there were two aspects of landscape— 
one easel and the other decorative, and he 
presumed that in the education of students the 
treatment of landscape would be purely and 
severely decorative. From that point of view 
it could be treated, and it had the advantage 
that it did not abstract one by the assertion of 
incident or anecdote. He felt that they all 
wished for the union of their arts, and they all 
ought to work together for the accomplishment 
of one great aim. 

Mr. Solomon said he had no idea that the 
system at South Kensington was so complete, 
and his idea was not to compete with existing 
schools, but to supplement them. The student 
came from the school and did not know what to 
do next, and if he had a year at decorative art 
it would put him on his feet. 

The Chairman announced that the next meet- 
ing would be held on April 3, when papers 
on “ The Planning of Cities and Public Spaces ” 
would be read by Professor Beresford Pite and 
Mr. J. W. Simpson. 


———_+---— 


AN ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION, — © 

A USEFUL exhibition has been organised by 
the County of London Electric Supply Company 
in order to show their consumers and residents 
in their areas of supply the latest developments 
in connexion with electrical lighting and 
heating. The exhibition is being held at 
118-122, Holborn, E.C., and it is well worth 
visiting by all interested in the applications 
of electricity. The special feature of the 
exhibition is the very extensive use that is 
made of motors for driving purposes. This 
affords trade consumers and manufacturers an 
opportunity of seeing how easily machinery of 
practically ee description can be driven elec- 
trically. The exhibitors volunteer full particulars 
about actual running costs and depreciation, 
and the Electric Company also give intending 
consumers full information regarding the run- 
ning costs of the motors actually at work on 
their circuits. We are glad to note that the 
company only. charge 24d. per unit for power 
and heating, and in special cases they allow very 
considerable discounts on the meter bill. For 
basement lighting they make a specially low 
charge of 3d. per unit. 

The exhibition is divided into two sections, 
the first of which, on the ground floor, shows 
exhibits of lighting, heating, and electrical 
accessories. The second section is mainly in 
the basement, and shows the application of 
electricity as.a motive power. 

The Electrical Company, of Charing Cross- 
road, show.the Luna Flame Arc Lamp, In 
this lamp the carbons are inclined to one 
another at an acute angle, and the light effi- 
ciency is very high. The Nernst lamps, for 
which they are the agents, will also interest 
consumers, We were specially struck with 
their .“‘ waterproof”’ motor, which ought to 
prove useful for crane work. 

The- photometer bench made by A. Wright & 
Co., of Westminster, with a Simmance Abady 
flicker screen’ will interest central-station 
engineers. This device certainly simplifies 
photometric work. 

The Westinghouse Company exhibit the new 
Cooper Hewitt mercury vapour lamps, and their 
other exhibits are of great technical interest. 

Messrs. Maple & Co. exhibit an “ electric ” 
tablecloth. A lamp standard, having two 
needle contact makers.on its base, lights up at 
once when placed anywhere. on the cloth. 
There are many other novelties shown by the 
leading electrical manufacturers. , 

We can heartily congratulate the’ County 
Company on their enterprise, and the exhibit‘on 
deserves to be a success. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
COUNTY ENGINEERS. 

A YorksuiRre district meeting of the members 
of the Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers was held at Cleckheaton on Saturday, 
March 18. The members assembled at the 
Town Hall, where they were received and 
welcomed by Mr. Councillor Field, J.P., Chair- 
man of the District Council. Mr. A. T. Davis, 
C.E., County Surveyor of Shropshire, Presi- 
dent, occupied the chair, and among those 
present were Messrs. A. M. Fowler (Manchester), 
J. P. Norrington (London), W. H. Hopkinson 
(Keighley), Settle (Heywood), J. Parker (Here- 
ford), J. Mallinson (Skipton), S. G. Heywood 
(Brighouse), C. Lund (Cleckheaton), Wellburn 
(Middleton), Massie (Wakefield), E. J. Silcock 
(Leeds), and others. 

On the proposition of Mr. Lund, Mr. W. H. 
Hopkinson, of Keighley, was unanimously 
re-elected Hon. Secretary for the Yorkshire 
district. 

Municipal Works, Cleckheaton. 

Mr. C. Lund, Surveyor to the Urban District 
Council, read a paper on the ‘“ Municipal 
Works of Cleckheaton.” He said Cleckheaton, 
i: its industrial aspect, was probably unique. 
Such a diversity of manufactures could hardly 
b> found in any other English town of similar 
importance. Cleckheaton’s economic _ pros- 
perity was at the source of its public enterprise, 
and it was necessary to lay some little stress on 
the existence of large and thriving textile mills 
and of works devoted to wire-drawing, card- 
clothing, chemicals, leather, and engineering, 
in many various branches of each trade. In 
1904 the population was estimated at 13,000, 
and the rateable value was 58,288. The area 
over which the Urban District Council had 
charge covered 1,755 acres, and ranged from 
240 ft. to 560 ft. above ordnance datum. 
More than 14 miles of roads and streets traversed 
the district, certain lengths being subject to 
peculiarly heavy traffic. Some 6} miles were 
main roads. The County Council paid to the 
District Council the whole of the actual expendi- 
ture on maintenance plus 5 per cent. for estab- 
lishment charges, the average annual expend- 
ture being 336/. per mile. The other roads of 
the township were maintained at the rate of 
about 175/. per mile per annum. ‘The materials 
used on the roads were Leicester granite and 
Low Moor dross. 

The tramways of the British Electric Traction 
Company (heavy woollen district) connected 
Cleckheaton with Dewsbury, and with the 
intermediate townships of the Spen Valley. 
# The town hall with municipal offices had set 
something of an example to those building 
in Cleckheaton for private purposes. It was 
erected at a cost of 17,000/., under the super- 
vision of Messrs. Mawson & Hudson, architects, 
Bradford. In addition to the large hall of 
90 ft. by 35 ft. by 34 ft. high, which accom- 
modated comfortably 1,000 people, there were 
a council chamber, committee-room, and ante- 
room on the first floor. On the ground floor 
were the offices of the officials of the Council, 
curator’s rooms, and in the basement were the 
plumbers’ workshops and stores of the gas and 
water departments. 

The public baths were provided in 1889 at 
a cost of 5,000/7., and were erected under the 
joint supervision of Messrs. R. Castle and W. 
Howorth, architects, Cleckheaton ; they minis- 
tered to a distinct want, and they were, doubt- 
less, worth more to the community than their 
direct cost. The average expenditure per 
annum was‘ 350/., and the receipts 1701. A 
singularity about the water in use at these 
baths was that it was pumped from old coal 
workings, and, after filtration, the water in the 
baths was seen to be of a beautiful transparency, 
and blue, rather than yellow, in tone. In nature, 
the water was heavily charged with oxide of 
iron, from which it was freed by upward filtra- 
tion through a layer of foundry dross and breeze 
from coking Ovens. 

The stables and fire brigade were erected in 
1890 at a cost of 3,0007. The author had been 
asked to inquire into the merits of motor 
traction for municipal work with a view to a 
report being drawn up and presented to the 
Council at an early date. Water was arranged 
for by purchase in bulk from the adjacent city 
of Bradford. A sum of 17,0001, raised to 
purchase distributing plant, had been wholly 
repaid, and in respect of its freedom from 
anxiety over water undertakings the town 
was to be congratulated. Water for domestic 
purposes was supplied at charges varying with 





the rateable value of the consumer’s premises. 
Water for one bath and one water-closet was 
supplied with no extra charge. Users for 
trade purposes were charged 11d. per 1,000 
gallons, less discount at 5 per cent. if paid 
within one month of demand. 

Previous to 1898, when the author was 
appointed, 16,0007. had been already spent in 
re-sewering the district under the direction of 
Mr. J. C. Haller, C.E., of Dewsbury. Since 
then 7,800/. had been expended, and an applica- 
tion for a further sum of 1,000/.. now before 
the Local Government Board, would complete 
the sewers of the Cleckheaton and Scholes wards. 
The whole of the sewage from Cleckheaton ward 
was connected to the Liversedge trunk sewer, 
and was treated by that authority, under agree- 
ment for the sum of 9001. per annum. The 
sewage from Scholes ward was treated on about 
10 acres of pasture land by broad irrigation, 
and that from Oakenshaw by precipitation 
with aluminofersic, the effluent then being 
passed over a bed of clinker from the destructor. 
The effluent from both these works was generally 
approved by the Rivers Board. 

At the northern extremity of the burial 
ground a temporary icon structure had been 
erected as a small-pox isolation hospital. 
Another hospital within the Cleckheaton area 
had been provided and equipped at a cost 
exceeding 10,000]. to serve the united districts 
of Cleckheaton, Hunsworth, North Bierley, 
and Tong (the two latter being now part of the 
city of Bradford) created under the Provisional 
Orders Confirmation Act of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (1888). 

Attention to public health was displayed by 
the provision of three recreation grounds at 
West End, Moor End, and Scholes, of approxi- 
mately 5 acres, 8 acres, and 3 acres respectively. 
In addition there existed several small open 
spaces, 

The combined electricity and destructor 
works were opened on November 21, 1902, and 
were erected under the supervision of the 
author. The electrical equipment being under 
Messrs. Gibbings & Baker, of Bradford 
and London. The buildings might be briefly 
described as being built of red brick with stone 
facings, the roofs of the boiler-house and engine- 
room had iron principals, boarded and slated 
with Welsh slates. The destructor installation 
was by Messrs. Meldrum Brothers, Limited, 
of Manchester, and was known as the ‘“‘ Simplex 
Regenerative System.” The destructor boilers 
were 16 ft. long and 7 ft. in diameter; two 


coal-fed Lancashire boilers, 30 ft. by 8 ft., were 


also housed there; the accommodation pro- 
vided, in addition to the engine-room, being the 
electrical engineer’s office, meter-room, work- 
shop, battery-room, pump-room, with the usual 
lavatory accommodation; the chimney was 
150 ft. high and 8 ft. internal diameter. 

The total number of houses approached 
3,000, and the total rateable value was some 
21 per cent. below that of the gross estimated 
rental. The death rate from zymotic diseases 
in the last year recorded was the low one of 
0°93 per 1,000, while infantile mortality returns 
indicated that the percentage of deaths at age 
less than one year was only 11°82 of the total 
of registered births. 

Mr. Settle (Heywood) proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Lund for his paper. 

Mr. Wellburn (Middleton), who seconded, 
commented upon the District Council providing 
public laundries and the use by residents at a 
charge of 4d. per hour, and asked whether that 
included hot water and soap. There was a 
tendency at present to provide almost every- 
thing for working people, and he would like to 
know whether this was appreciated, and 
whether it was done at a profit or involved a 
financial loss. 

Mr. Massie (Wakefield) pointed out that the 
5 per cent. allowed by the County Council for 
establishment charges in connexion with main 
roads involved a liability for any accidents that 
might occur on the roads. With regard to the 
purchase of water in bulk from Bradford they 
might be told at what price per 1,000 gallons 
it was supplied to Cleckheaton, and whether it 
could be distributed at a profit, considering the 
moderate water rental. 

Mr. W. H. Hopkinson (Keighley) asked 
whether the water from the old colliery workings 
used for the baths could be pumped cheaper 
than it could be purchased from Bradford. 

Mr. A. M. Fowler (Manchester) said the 
question of trade effluents was a very important 
one, affecting the trade of the country. In 








Manchester something like 36,000,000 gallons 
of effluent water flowed daily into the Ship 
Canal, and Mr. Gilbert Fowler, the analyst 
and chemist, recently told him that the effluent 
they were now producing was fully up to the 
standard of the Irwell and Mersey Rivers 
Committee. If that was so, the effluent was 
practically as pure as some of the Thames 
water supplies, and some supplies in other parts 
of the country. Some thirty years ago he 
brought forward the question of supplying 
mill owners with water for trade purposes from 
the effluent water of sewage works. He had 
gone into the question of supplying this water to 
mill owners for condensing and manufacturing 
purposes, and he found it could be distributed 
at a cost of something like 23d. per 1,000 
gallons. If the effluent water was utilised, the 
mill owners would be helped by obtaining their 
water supply for trade purposes at a cheaper 
rate, and the demands upon the town supply 
for domestic purposes would be supplied, 
Manchester was near to a water famine until 
they got the third pipe line laid from Thirlmere 
to Manchester, yet the city authorities were 
selling the water to manufacturers for trade 
purposes while the public were almost starving 
for it. He urged municipal engineers to look 
into this question of the utilisation of the 
effluent waters, seeing what a great benefit it 
would be to mill owners to have a cheap supply 
for trade purposes. 

The President thought the County Couneil 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire was acting 
very generously with the District Councils 
in allowing the whole cost of the maintenance 
of main roads. He was one of those . who 
believed that the word “towards” meant 
something not quite the whole. 

Mr. Lund, in replying to the discussion, 
stated that the charge of 4d. per hour for the 
laundry included hot water, soap, and the use of 
washing, wringing, and mechanical drying 
machines. The privilege was not appreciated 
to any great extent by the public. The cost of 
pumping the water from the swimming bath 
was 9s. for 50,000 gallons. They paid the 
Bradford Corporation 9d. per 1,000 gallons for 
the water supplied in bulk, and made a small 
profit on its distribution. They admitted 
trade effluents to the sewers, but required the 
manufacturers to keep back the solid matter. 
The manufacturers were very good in keeping 
back the solids by means of settling tanks, and 
they had nothing to complain of in thai respect. 

The Destructor’ Works. 

Mr. Pickersgill then read a paper on “ Cleck- 
heaton Electricity and Destructor Works. 
In describing the destructor, he said : 

“The destructor is of the well-known Mel- 
drum regenerative type, and consists of two 
units each having its own combustion ¢hamber 
regenerator and Lancashire boiler. Each unit 
has two grates, each of which has an area of 
25 sq. ft. or 50 ft. in each unit. The capacity 
of each unit is 20 tons in twenty-four hours; 
this is equal to burning 37 1b. per sq. ft. of grate 
per hour. The front feed method of firing has 
been adopted, the refuse is tipped into bunkers 
opposite each unit and is then thrown into the 
furnaces by hand, the clinkering is also done 
from the front, and so far the results have been 
satisfactory. The author is of the opinion that 
to further describe this portion of the under- 
taking would be useless, as most if not all the 
gentlemen present are fully conversant with this 
type of destructor. There is, however, a subject 
appertaining to this department which, when 
worked in conjunction with an electricity 
works, occasionally gives rise to considerable 
friction between the two departments in many 
towns. The author refers to the amount 
which should be paid for steam supplied to the 
electricity department from the destructor. 
There are several methods which have been 
adopted, but none seem to have given satisfac- 
tion. The author has, however, propounde 
a scheme which seems fair to both departments, 
and has been adopted by this Council as a basis 
for the conjoined working. 

The arrangement is as follows :—The total 
wages kewring am stoking is ascertained, and of 
this a sum of 218J. 8s. is debited against the 
electricity department as its proper share for 
stoking the coal fired boilers, the remainder 
being debited to the destructor department as 
its proportion for burning the refuse. _The 
total cost of coal per unit sold is now obtained, 
and credit is given for steam supplied, so that 
the total cost per unit for coal shall equal 0 3 
penny. The following example will no doubt 
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make the method perfectly clear. Suppose the 
total wages paid during the year for stoking 
amount to 450/., of this total 218/. 8s. is paid 
by the electricity department as its share for 
the stoking of the coal fired boilers, the remain- 
ing 231. 12s. being paid by the destructor de- 

artment for burning refuse. Now assume 
that the total number of units sold are 480,000, 
and that the amount paid for coal is 400/., 
this would amount to 0°2 penny per unit sold ; 
you now credit the destructor department with 
such a sum as will bring the total costs for coal 
to 0°3 penny per unit sold, the amount in this 
example being 200/., thus leaving the net labour 
costs of destroying the refuse at 31/. 12s. 

This method, the author thinks, is most 
equitable, he having taken several tests in order 
to find out what it cost in coal per unit sold 
when the destructors were shut down. It 
should never be overlooked by the members of 
any council, that the primary object in erecting 
a destructor is the proper and efficient destruc- 
tion of the town’s refuse, and that this should be 
carried out independently of any by-product 
or income from such undertaking. At the same 
time full value should be paid by any other 
department for steam or power which is supplied 
therefrom, and the method devised by the author 
seems to him to be a step in the right direction 
so far as a conjoined electricity and destructor 
works are concerned.” 

On the proposition of Mr. J. Parker (Here- 
ford), seconded by Mr. E. J. Silcock (Leeds), 
a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Pickersgill. 

The members were then entertained to 
luncheon at the George Hotel, and the afternoon 
was occupied with visits to the fire station, 
North Bierley Joint Hospital, the new cemétery, 
baths, gas works, and the combined electric and 
destructor works. 


———_ 0 


CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES; 
St. Louis Exursirion. 

THE fifth of the present series of lectures on 
matters connected with building was delivered 
at Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall, on Thursday 
last week, when Mr. H. Phillips Fletcher 
delivered his lecture on ‘‘ The St. Louis Exhibi- 
tion, 1904.” 

The Right Hon. Viscount Dillon, F.S.A., pre- 
sided, and, in introducing the lecturer, referred 
to the remarkable growth and development of 
St. Louis during the past one hundred years 
and to the purchase of the Louisiana territory 
from Napoléon in 1803. 

Speaking of the engineering features of the 
Exhibition, he said that a large amount ot 
engineering work had to be executed before the 
site was ready for the buildings. Hills had to 
be lowered and valleys graded, and an artificial 
lake had to be drained and piled over ; while a 
river had to be boxed in a “ flume ”’ 45 ft. wide 
by 15 ft. deep. The roads were covered with 
burnt ballast, gravel, macadam, asphalt, and 
brick. A total area of 5,800,000 sq. ft. was 
paved, and, taking this at an average of 25 ft. 
for the width of the roads, the total length of 
these works out at about fifty-five miles. All the 
kerbing throughout was of oak, 10 in. by 3 in. 
in thickness, The cascades and lagoons were 
built of timber, the central cascade being 
designed for a flow of 55,000 gallons per minute. 
The main exhibit buildings, of long leaf yellow 
pine, were mostly on spread footings, timber 
cribbing, or pile foundations, and the main 
walls were constructed of a double framing of 
timber posts, heads, cills, struts, and studding 
to a thickness of 2 ft. The columns and other 
features were also of a timber framework to the 
approximate shape required. Expanded steel 
sheets were nailed upon the wood, and fibrous 
plaster, known as “ staff” in the States, was 
then applied. The timber roof trusses were 
mostly of the Howe type, the largest span being 
105 ft., and were supported by timber columns. 
Many of these were composed of three posts 
with two sets of packing pieces between, all of 
which were bolted together and _ further 
strengthened with rows of white oak keys. 
These keys were circular, 2 in. in diameter, 
and were driven into holes bored after the tim- 
bers had been bolted together. After the keys 
had been driven home the bolts were tightened 
up. The English method of using a pair of 
wedges, thus forming a square key, was prefer- 
able, because they could be always tightened up; 
whereas the circular keys could not be tightened, 
and in some cases they fell out and damaged the 
— beneath. However, the adoption of 
the circular keys was perhaps justified, since 





there was a great saving in a 00 ; uniformity 
was insured by boring the holes with augers 
worked by compressed air, The lighting of all 
the main exhibit buildings was chiefly effected 
by means of skylights, clearstories, or lanterns. 
The Festival Hall was circular, being 195 ft. 
in diameter, with a large rectangular annex 
containing the stage, organ, accessory dressing- 
rooms, and offices, There was a large audi- 
torium, covered by a dome 90 ft. in diameter, 
and a promenade was provided. There were 
also a gallery and a promenade constructed 
above that on the ground floor level, and 
tiers of boxes were constructed in the piers. 
Altogether seating accommodation was provided 
for 3,500 people. Externally this building was 
very ornate, as was no doubt fitting for the 
focal point of the Exhibition. The engaged 


Ionic columns of the circular colonnade were | 


some 43 ft. in height, and rested on a podium 
16 ft. in height. These columns were well 
modelled and were surmounted by an entabla- 
ture and parapet decorated with vases. The 
dome, which was the crowning feature, rested 


upon a drum 140 ft. in diameter and two stories | 


in height. The be pad story was — with 
e@ils-de-beuf, which were very effective when 
viewed from a distance. The deeply recessed 
northern entrance, with its crowning group of 
statuary, was imposing, although it was not 
visible from most positions, owing to the statue 
of Liberty at the head of the central cascade 
being placed immediately in front of it. The 
Colonnade of States was an ornamental screen 
52 ft. in height and one quarter of a mile in 
length, which formed a background to statues 
symbolical of the twelve States and two Terri- 
tories included in the Louisiana purchase. 
This colonnade connected the pavilions and the 
Festival Hall architecturally, giving unity of 
feeling to the whole. The central cascade 
emanated from the Fountain of Liberty, 
immediately in front of the Festival Hall. 
A great statue of Liberty towered above. The 
two cascades in front of the restaurant pavilions 
were symbolical of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans and the spaces between the cascades 
were laid out in gardens. 

The lecturer then dealt with the main exhibit 
and other buildings, in the course of which he 
said that the architects were responsible only 
for the facades of the buildings, the construction 
being carried out by the division of works. 
This system of dividing the design and the 
erection of buildings appears at the present 
time to be obtaining some foothold in the 
States. He thought every architect of standing 
in the country would agree with him that the 
most deplorable results would ensue if this idea 
was to be continued. The very name “ archi- 
tect? implied that he was the “chief work- 
man,” and he alone should be responsible for® 
carrying into effect the ideas that emanate from 
his brain. Moreover, if an architect was to 
be merely a sketcher on paper, he could in no 
sense ‘‘design in beauty” and “build in 
truth,” because he had not the necessary 
technical knowledge of the materials and crafts- 
manship which would enable him to treat his 
subjects with economy and sympathy ; so that 
not only would untruthful buildings be erected 
under this system, but the client’s pocket 
would suffer. Speaking of the Louisiana 
Purchase Monument, he said it was situated’ 
in the Plaza of St. Louis, at its intersection with 
the Grand Transverse Avenue. This position 
was rather unfortunate, as it interrupted the 
view towards the Festival Hall from the northern 
end of the Plaza. The shaft of the monument 
was 125 ft. high, and was surmounted by a 
figure of Peace inviting the nations of the world 
to friendly competition at this World’s Fai. 
At the base were groups of statuary symbolical 
of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, which 
are the great highways utilised in the extensive 
lumber trade of the United States. The sculp- 
ture of the Exhibition was designed on a magni- 
ficent scale, thus setting off the vast buildings. 

The Exhibition of the future would probably 
be organised for single and specific purposes, 
and not upon a large general scale. It was 
generally agreed by European critics that the 
Chicago Exhibition of 1893 was too vast an 
undertaking to be really satisfactory in all its 
details. How much more did this apply to 
St. Louis, which was double the size! The 
fatigue entailed in seeing the Exhibition was 
simply enormous, and the glare of the buildings 
rendered smoked glasses an absolute necessity. 
The fact was that each building alone was an 
Exhibition in itself. ; 

The one prevailing idea amongst Americans 





of all classes was to have, or to build, the 
“ biggest thing on earth,” and to claim it 
whether they had it or not. If they would 
impart a little more thoroughness and a closer 
study of detail into their ideas, a more complete 
and harmonious creation would be the result. 
As examples of what was meant, he might per- 
haps mention that the model street was exe- 
crably paved, the hospital was placed next to 
the vibrating automobile shed, and at one of the 
entrances to the Exhibition one was almost 
compelled to go on all fours under a railway 
track to get to the turnstiles. As a further 
illustration, he might mention that when living 
at the palatial Club, at St. Louis, where swim- 
ming baths, a ballroom, and other luxuries 
were provided, the facade, though imposing, 
was so designed that the bedroom windows 
could not even be reached by the hand, and the 
floors of some of the rooms were at different 
levels. Some of the bathrooms were unventi- 
lated, and in one case both taps were fitted to 
the hot-water supply. At the Washington 
Hotel the steam exhaust from the laundry 
practically discharged into his bedroom windov, 
and none of the plumbing pipes were of sufficient 
diameter for comfort. 

Mr. Fletcher said he must admit that destruc- 
tive criticism of a vast undertaking like this was 
superlatively easy, and he was much impressed 
by the fact that every day earnest people could 
be seen taking notes of machinery and goods 
that would be useful to them in their business. 
He admired immensely the pluck, the genius, 
and the overwhelming energy that were be- 
stowed on the Exhibition, and many thousands 
of people were enabled to gain the most useful 
knowledge through its instrumentality. 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer and to the 
Chairman brought the proceedings to a close. 

—_——__o--o—___- 
THE SOCIETY OF ARTS AND THE 
LONDON INSTITUTION. 

In reference to the subject of the proposed 
amalgamation of the Society of Arts and the 
London Institution, mentioned in our last issue, 
a word or two on the history of the two Institu- 
tions concerned, and of their respective habita- 
tions, may be of interest. 

The Society of Arts was first established in 
March, 1754, at Rawthmell’s coffee-house in 
Henrietta-street, Covent Garden; William 
Baker, the microscopist, drew up the rules ; 
the founders were William Shipley, teacher of 
drawing ; Viscount Fo!kestone, first President ; 
Lord Romney, second President, and father- 
in-law of Viscount Folkestone ; and Dr. Maddox, 
Bishop of Worcester. Removing in turn to 
Crane-court, Fleet-street, over a circulating 
library ; Peele’s coffee-house, at the corner 
(east) of Fleet-street and Fetter-lane ; Craig’s- 
court, Charing Cross (1755); Castle-court, 
Strand, opposite Coutts’s (old) bank (1756) ; 
and the Strand, opposite Beaufort-buildings, 
now Savoy-court, the members migrated in 
1774 to the house built for them in John-street, 
Adelphi, by. Robert Adam. In 1777-83 James 
Barry, R.A., painted the six pictures for the 
council chamber, into one of which he intro- 
duced portraits of Shipley, Mrs. Montagu, 
Soame Jenyns, the Prince of Wales,the Duchesses 
of Rutland and Devonshire, Edmund Burke, 
Dr. Johnson, and others, and in that room his 
remains lay in state (1806). The Society 
owns full-length portraits of Lord Folkestone, 
by Gainsborough, and Lord Romney, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and one of Barry. In 1843 
the Prince Consort was elected President of 
the Society. 

The London Institution, established in 1805-6 
by a proprietary body for “ the advancement of 
literature and the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge,” and incorporated in 1807, had its first 
home in what had been Sir Robert Clayton’s 
house temp. Charles IL, No. 8, Old Jewry, 
where Porson lived as librarian. In 1812 the 
library and offices were removed to King’s 
Arms-yard, Coleman-street. Seven years after- 
wards the Institution migrated to the premises 
which Cubitt had built for it in the then Moor. 
fields, opposite old Bethlehem Hospital, at a 
cost of 31,142/., after plans and designs by 
William Brooks. Alderman’ Birch, Lord 
Mayor, laid the first stone on November 4, 1815, 
Behind the library, which is 97 ft. by 42 ft, 
and 28 ft. high, is the theatre or lecture-room, 
having a capacity for 700 persons. Adjoining 
are the apparatus-room and laboratory ; a view 
of the latter, designed by W. H. Pepys, F.R.S8., 
is given in Parkes’s “Chemical Catechism,” 
12th edition, 1826, The collection of books, 
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begun with a portion of the library of the first 
Marquis 6f Lansdowne, is uncommonly rich in 
English antiquities and examples of early 
printing. Witliam Upcott, who in 1808 suc- 
ceeded Porson as librarian, gathered the large 
collection of topographical works; a later 
librarian was Richard Thomson, author of the 
v.luable compilation “* The Chronicles of London 
Bridge,”’ published in 1827. 


———_e-}-e—_——_- 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


Tue usual fortnightly ren | of the Managers 
of the Metropolitan Asylums District was held 
on Saturday last at the offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, 

Brook Hospital.—The Finance Committee 
recommended, and it was agreed, to apply to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to 
incur an expenditure of 7,720/. on the installa- 
tion of a “ Economiser ”’ plant at this hospital. 

Millfeld.—_The Works Committee reported 
having instructed Messrs, Rowland Plumbe & 
Harvey to prepare sketches and an estimate of 
the cost of the suggested alterations at this home. 
The action of the Committee was endorsed. 

Eastern Hospital.—A plan of the proposed 
new boiler-house, destructor, and chimney 
shaft at this institution was submitted by the 
Hospitals Committee, and approved of by the 
Board. The work is estimated to cost 4,1001., 
and the Works Committee were instructed to 
take steps for the execution of the work. 


OO - 


THE INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS. 


Tue twenty-first annual general meeting of 
the Institute of Builders was held at the 
Registered Offices of the Institute, 31 and 32, 


Bedford-street, Strand, W.C., on Wednesday, | 


when the — of the Council was received and 
adopted. Fr 
paragraphs ;:— 

The City of London Corporation new by-laws, re 
Demolition of Buildings, referred to in the last Annual 
Report, have been approved 7 the Local Government 
Board. The united action of the R.I.B.A. and this In- 
stitute was successful in effecting some modifications in 
the original draft. 

Representations having been made to your Council 
with reference to the erratic demands for payment 
made by public bodies for ‘‘ Extraordinary Traffic on 
Roads,” the question was taken ip ewe your Council 
invited the co-operation of the yal Institute of 
British Architects, the National Federation of Master 
a the Surveyors’ Institution, and other cognate 

es. 


In consequence of a recent law-suit, your Council 
thought it desirable to suggest to the National Federa- 
tion of Master Builders and to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects (co-signatories to the agreed form of 
Building Contract) the desirability of amending the 
wording of Clause 124 in the Form where the Quantities 
are made part of the Contract. The suggestion of your 
Council has been referred by the former body to a 
Committee for consideration and report, and the latter 
body has the matter under view. 

The audited accounts and _ balance-sheets 
of the Institute general and benevolent funds 
for the year ending December 31, 1904, were 
then adopted. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year:—As President, Mr. Benjamin 
J. Greenwood ; as Vice-Presidents, Mr. Wood- 
man Hill and Mr. Jas. Carmichael; as Hon. 
Treasurer, Col. Stanley G. Bird, C.B.; as Hon. 
Auditor, Mr. F. Maitland May. 

The following five members were elected to 
serve on the Executive Council, 7.e., Messrs. 
G. Kett, J.P. (Cambridge), F. Higgs (London), 
W. Sapcote (Birmingham), F. G. Minter (Lon- 
don), and C. E. Skinner (Chatham). 





THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Mr. E. A. Corn- 
wall, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Camberwell Borough Council 1,542/. for im- 
provements and 4,100/. for erecting working- 
class dwellings at Grove-vale, and Lambeth 
Borough Council 1,483/. for paving works. 
Sanction was also given to the following loans : 
—Deptford Borough Council, 4,300/. for the 
construction of a footbridge and for street 
improvements ; Hackney Borough Council, 
3,3651. for street lighting purposes ; Hammer- 
smith Borough Council, 2007. for an advance 
under the Small Dwellings Acquisition Act, 
1899 ; and Islington Borough Council 18,575U. 
tor paving works. 

Non-Provided Schools : Structural Condition. 
—On the recommendation of the Education 


om the report we take the following | 


Committee, the following recommendations 
were agreed to :— 

“‘ That a statement of the facts with reference to the 
condition of the St. Mary’s (R.C.) School, Gate-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields (Holborn), be communicated to the 
managers of the school ; and that they be informed that, 
in the opinion of the Council, the premises are unsuitable, 
from the point of view of structure, for the purpose of 
elementary education, and are absolutely dangerous 
in case of fire or panic. 

That a statement of the facts with reference to the 
condition of the St. Mary’s (R.C.) School, Gate-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields (Holborn), be communicated to the 
Board of Education, and that they be informed that the 
Council is unable to regard the school building as pro- 
viding suitable accommodation beyond April 30, 1905. 

That, in pursuance of sec. 7 (1) (d) of the Education Act, 
1902, and the Education (London) Act, 1903, the mana- 
gers of the Northbrook (N.) School, Hedgley-street, Lee, 
be required to make . . alterations and improve- 
ments in the premises at the earliest possible date.” 

Erection of Buildings between No. 108, Ken- 
sington High-street and Holland-walk.—The 
Building Act Committee recommended as 
follows with reference to the line of frontage 

proposed to be adopted for new buildings to be 
erected by Sir Walter Phillimore, Bart., between 
No. 108, Kensington High-street and Holland- 
walk :— 

“That the Council of the Royal Borough of Ken- 
sington be informed that the Council would be prepared 
to favourably consider an application by Sir Walter 
Phillimore, Bart., for the consent of the Council under 
the London Building Act, 1894, to the erection of build- 
ings between No. 108, Kensington High-street and 
Holland-walk, to the line shown on the plan accompany- 
ing the letter from the town clerk of Kensington, dated 
January 13, 1905, as modified by a line drawn from a 

int 3 ft. in advance of the western angle of No. 114, 

ensington High-street, to the western angle of the free 
library, subject to the conditions agreed apon between 
the Council of the Royal Borough of Kensington and 
Messrs. Chesterton & Sons on behalf of Sir Walter 
Phillimore, as set out in the letter from the town clerk 
dated January 13, 1905, being complied with.” 

The scheme is, approximately, to erect a long 
row of shops 9 ft. in advance of the present 
building line, and as a quid pro quo the free- 
holder agrees to surrender to the public way 
the strip of land in advance of the proposed new 
building line, having a width varying from 13 ft. 
to 16 ft. The scheme involves the whole block 
of buildings between 108, Kensington High- 
street and Holland-walk. 

Mr. Dickinson moved, and Mr. Shepheard 
seconded, an amendment declaring that the 
Council was unwilling to allow any part of these 
buildings to be brought beyond the present 
building line. 

Sir M. Beachcrott said that, if this recom- 
mendation was sent back, freeholders would 
know that there was no compromise in this 
matter of the variation of the building line, and 
thereby the improvement of London would be 
retacded for many years. 

Mr. Taylor said that, in exchange for permis- 
sion to build over 12,000 sq. ft. of land, Sir 
e Walter Phillimore was proposing to give up 
30,000 sq. ft. for the public use free of all cost. 

The amendment was carried on a show of 
hands, 

The proposal was consequently rejected. 

Mountsfield Park : Extension and Completion 
of Laying Out.—The Parks and Open Spaces 
Committee recommended, and it was agreed :— 

“That the estimate of 2,115/., submitted by the 
Finance Committee, be approved ; that expenditure not 
exceeding that amount be authorised for the completion 
of the laying out works at Mountsfield Park and its 
extension ; that the Parks Committee be authorised to 

-invite tenders in connexion with the works ; that any 
necessary contracts be entered into; that the solicitor 
do prepare and obtain the execution of such contracts, 
owt that the seal of the Council be affixed thereto when 
ready.” 

London Building Acts(Amendment) Bill, 1905. 
—The Parliamentary Committee reported as 
follows :— 

“* We report that, as the result of a compromise arrived 
at at the House of Commons between the members of 
Parliament in charge of the London Building Acts 
(Amendment) Bill and of the City of London (Escape 
from Fire) Bill and other opponents of the Council’s bill, 
it was agreed to drop all parts of the Council’s bill with 
the exception of Part VIII. (Means of Escape from Fire). 
We are satisfied that there was no possible chance of the 
bill passing second reading as it stood, and that therefore, 
as the whole of the bill would have most probably been 
rejected, the course taken was, in the circumstances, the 
best which could have been followed. It would, in our 
opinion, have been regrettable if, because the Council 
was unable to pass the whole bill this year, it had there- 
fore declined to avail itself of the opportunity of placing 
before the Committee of the House its proposed amend- 
ments of the law as to means of escape from fire. As a 
result of the compromise, so much of the Council’s bill as 
deals with the means of escape from fire, and the City 
bill, will be referred to the same Select Committee for 
consideration.” 

Captain Hemphill, Chairman of the Building 
Act Committee, asked that the paragraph be 
postponed, as the Building Act Committee 
wished to bring up a report on the subject and 
to express their regret at what had been done. 





This was agreed to, 








Public Clocks.—Replying to a question by 
Mr. Horniman, Captain Hemphiil said that the 
Committee had considered the question of 
insisting upon the synchronisation of all public 
clocks, but felt that the difficulties in the way 
were too great. The Committee were glad to 
do all they could to encourage the multiplication 
of synchronised clocks, and were anxious to do 
nothing to discourage their increase. 

The Council adjourned soon after seven 
o’clock. 


ae 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


Tue London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Strand.—An iron and glass shelter to the 
‘*Coliseum,” St. Martin’s-lane, Strand, to 
abut upon May’s-buildings (Messrs. F. Mat- 
cham & Co. for the London Coliseum, Ltd.),— 
Consent. . : 

Chelsea.t—A ge sign at No, 
15, Brompton-road, Kensington (Messrs, King 
& King).—Consent. 

Clapham.—An additional one-story shop on 
forecourt of No. 49, Old Town, Clapham 
(Mr. H. T. Cook for Mr. H. Dunning).—Con- 
sent. 

Hampstead.—That the application of Mr. 
A. Whitelaw for an extension of the period 
within which the erection of a one-story shop 
on the north-east side of High-road, Kilburn, 
southward of Brondesbury station, was re- 
quired to be commenced be granted.—Agreed. 

Kensington, South.—A projecting hood over 
the doorway of No. 39, Kensington-square, 
Kensington (Mr. G. D. Martin).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—Retention of a project- 
ing balcony at No. 6, High-street, St. Mary- 
lebone (Mr. A. Skyes for Messrs, Lilley & 
Skinner, Ltd.).—Consent. é 

St. George, Hanover-square.—A projecting 
sign at No. 171, New Bond-street, St. George, 
Hanover-square (Mr. J. D. Young for Mr. E. 
Collins).—Consent. nies 

Strand.—The retention of a _ projecting 
clock at Nos. 3 to 7, Southampton-street, 
Strand (Mr. E. L. Lutyens for Sir George 
Newnes, Bart.).—Consent. 7 

Lewisham.—Houses with bay-windows on 
the north side of Belmont-hill, Lee, westward 
of ‘‘ Moray House’ (Messrs. H. & G. Taylor). 
—Refused. a ; 

Lewisham.—A one-story addition at the side 
of No; 13, Queen’s-gardens, Brownhill-road, 
Catford, to abut upon Ardgowan-road (Mr. 
E. J. W. Hider for Dr. D. Duncan Tindal).— 
Refused. 

Southwark, West.—One-story shops on the 
forecourts of Nos. 46 and 48, Westminster 
Bridge-road, Southwark (Messrs. F. Taperell 
& Haase for Mr. P. Barnet).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 

Hackney, South.t—A_ one-story building at 
the rear of No. 107, High-street, Homerton, 
with external walls at less than the pre- 
scribed distance from the centre of the road- 
way of Belshaw-street (Mr. W. E. Park for 
Mr. G. M. Hildyard).—Consent. 

Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

Camberwell, North.—Three houses on the 
west side of Marlborough-road, Old Kent-road, 
Camberwell, southward of No. 1 (Mr. J. 
Whitaker).—Refused. 

Kensington, South—An enclosed covered 
way at No. 8, Cambridge-place, Victoria- 
road, Kensington (Messrs. Toten & Willett for 
Mr. H. D. Rowley).—Refused. i 

Marylebone, East.—A warehouse at Nos. 
379 and 381, Euston-road, St. Marylebone, to 
abut also upon Cleveland-street (Mr. F. M. 
Elgood for Mr. J. A. Michell).—Refused. 


Width of Way, Line of Frontage, and 
Construction. 

St. Pancras, South.—Two iron gangways at 
the third and fourth floors and alterations to 
an existing gangway at the second floor of 
premises on the north and south sides of 
Beaumont-place, St. Pancras, so far as relates 
to the erection of enclosures and a hood to 
the gangway at the third floor (Messrs. Maple 
& Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 

Formation of Streets. 

Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to 
Mr. A. Wellings, refusing to sanction the 
formation or laying out of new streets for 
carriage traffic out of Tooting Bec-road and 
Upper Tooting-road, Upper Tooting, Wands- 
worth.—Refused. 

Deviation from Certified Plans. — 

Strand.—A deviation of the plans sanctioned 
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rebuilding of Nos. 118 and 120, War- 
- et, Strand, so far as relates to a 
modification in the erection of the--new build. 
ing (Mr. W. Woodward for Mr. J. Newell).— 
os t Top of High Building 
Nscape a Oop oO ug uildings 

Moons of and Construction. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Means of 
escape in case of fire, proposed to be pro- 
yided in pursuance of section 63 of the Act, 
on two stories of the rear block of No. 
33, Dover-street, Piccadilly, abutting “upon 
Berkeley-street, for the persons dwelling or 
employed therein, and an iron and glass gang- 
way at the level of the topmost story (Mr. 
J. §. Gibson for Mexborough House, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

The recommendations marked + are contrary 
to the views of the local authority. 

—____e-<>-e—____ 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

Grascow ARCHTFECTURAL SocreTy.—At the 
meeting on the 16th inst., a paper was read by 
Mr. John Honeyman on “ Certain Peculiarities 
inthe Architecture of Iona.” Hesaid that so much 
had been written, descriptive and historical, 
about Iona, since the days of Lennant and 
Pocock down to the days of Champneys and 
Principal Story—late President of the Society— 
that on the present occasion he would strictly 
confine himself to some reference to peculiarities 
of arrangement or treatment which the existing 
remains exhibited, and he found that within 
reasonable limits he could only mention some 
of these. ‘There was nothing peculiar about the 
plan of the Cathedral, as it existed now. The 
cloister was on the north side, but.the contour 


of the ground accounted for that, as in many. 


other cases. There existed, however, frag- 
ments of an older church at the north-west 
corner of the nave. There was a semi-circular 
headed door, which had been built up after all the 
freestone parts had been removed, and there 
was also a very peculiar structure connected 
with the old wall, namely, the lower portion of a 
tower, the entrance to which was by a small 
door, the sill of which was nearly 8 ft. above 
the ground. In this it resembled the round 
towers and a few square ones built in the XIth 
century and earlier. But it had this very 
unusual peculiarity, that it was built solid up 
to the level of the small entrance door. In the 
north wall of the choir there was a very unusual 
feature, two arches springing from abutments 
at each side and resting on a circular column 
2 ft. 6 in. in diameter, the base of the column 
and the sill of the arcade being 6 ft. 3 in. above 
the level of the choir floor. Outside there was 
what now appeared to be a side aisle, to which 
access was obtained by a very beautiful door 
of much later date than the arcade. Although, 
since the insertion of this door the floor had 
been at nearly the same level as that of the 
choir, and the place was used as a sacristy, 


-there was evidence that originally the floor 


was much lower, as during recent operations 
the remains of a floor 4 ft. 6 in. lower were 
found, and a piscina in the main wall of the 
building near the level of the present floor 
showed that there was here a chapel at a lower 
level, After explaining in detail and with the 
aid of illustrations what had led him to the 
conclusion, Mr. Honeyman said that he had 
come to the conclusion that at one period there 
had been a crypt at the east end of the cathedral, 
probably something in plan, though not other- 
wise, like that at Hexham, and that at that 
period the floor of the choir was 6 ft. 3 in. 
higher than at present, and that a side aisle 
existed on the north side. The window in the 
east wall of this aisle had a triangular head. 
After referring to the very beautiful and 
Peculiar window in the east gable of the south 
aisle (just restored) the peculiar flying 
buttresses in that aisle, the archaic character 
of the arcading in the north transept, the 
evidence that the church had a flat ceiling, 
Testing on corbels still existing about 4 ft. below 
the wallheads, with apartments over it, as at 
Torphichen, Lincluden, and elsewhere, reference 
was made to peculiarities in the chapter-house 
and cloisters. He thought it probable that the 
north side next the oldest part of the wall was 
much the same as the corresponding cloister 
at Oransay, but the other three sides were— 
4 remaining fragments proved—on the beautiful 
model of some of the older Italian cloisters, 
the wall being carried on a continuous succes- 
= of smaller arches on coupled shafts, as, 
orexample, at Amalfi, where the same arrange- 
wae namely, a group of four detached shafts 

bases and capitals respectively wrought 





on one stone, was to be found. At Iona the 
inner shafts were circular and the outer ones 
octagonal, but these latter. had. this.remarkable. 
peculiarity, that they were thicker in the 


middle by 1 in. than at either end, and had the 


beads at either end wrought on the shaft. 
Attention was next drawn to peculiarities in 
the belfry. The most remarkable of these was 
the treatment of the windows, which were filled 
with flowing tracery, while the inner face of the 
wall was carried on two flat rear arches, the 
springer between the two resting on a column 
of peculiar design. It had been surmised by 
some that these formed part of an older struc- 
ture, probably of Norman date, but the lecturer 
did not favour that idea. He had no doubt 
they had been specially designed for the place 
they had to occupy, and their old-fashioned 
character was quite in keeping with much that 
had been cone there even after the XIVth 
century, to the perplexity of Pugin and Parker. 
Above the belfry there was a chamber designed 
to be a dove-cot. There were small openings 
for light and air and larger ones for the pigeons, 
and a liberal supply of pigeon-holes built in the 
inner face of the wall in the usual way. It 
was possible that the position of the floor of 
this chamber suggested the squatness of the 
belfry windows, just as the position of the 
upper chamber in the church explained why 
the arches at the crossing and the windows in 
the gables are all kept so unusually low. The 
pigeon-holes in the walls of the tower had 
suggested a new idea, namely, that in our 
larger towers the comparatively useless space 
between the first floor and the belfry floor 
might be divided into columbaria, honey- 
combed with “cells” for the reception of urns 
containing the ashes from the crematoria when 
churehyards were abolished. He thought it 
would. pay when people. becanie a little more 
enlightened. In conclusion, he referred to 
certain earthworks a little to the north of the 
cathedral enclosure, and expressed the opinion 
that they had nothing to do with the works of 
Columba and his successors, but that they 
marked a very strong position occupied by the 
natives, and probably so occupied long before 
Columba’s time. In the absorbing interest 
which the work of the great missionary saint 
inspired, they might be excused if they were 
prone to forget that the island of Iona had a 
history before his advent.—The paper was 
illustrated by drawings and photographs, and 
several plaster casts of monuments, lent by M. 
Alex. Ritchie, were exhibited. 

Leicester Society oF ARcHITECTS.—At a 
general meeting of this Society, held on the 
15th inst., the following resolution was passed— 
“That we, the Leicester and Leicestershire 
Society of Architects, at a general meeting 
called to discuss the subject of Statutory 
Qualification and Registration of Architects, 
do re-affirm our resolution of June 3, 1904, 
and are of the opinion that it is the duty of the 
council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, as representing the profession, to make 
serious and immediate effort to obtain Par- 
liamentary powers for the purpose of establish- 
ing Statutory Qualification of Architects.” 


acai aan 


Fifty Wears Hgo. 


THE CoLossEUM, REGENT’S PARK.—When the 
Colosseum, in the Regent’s Park, with the 
Cyclorama, in Albany-street, were put up to 
auction, at the Auction Mart, by the Messrs, 
Winstanley, the other day, the auctioneer stated 
that the Colosseum was erected after a design by 
Mr. Decimus Burton, at a cost of 23,000/., for Mi. 
Thomas Horner, who held a lease of it direct 
from the Crown, at a ground rent of 262/. 18s. 
for a period of ninety-nine years, sixty-nine of 
which were unexpired on October 10, 1854. He 
subsequently expended above 100,000/. to carry 
out the objects for which it was intended, by 
decorating the interior, purchasing the pictures, 
etc. In August, 1836, the lease was sold to 
Messrs. Braham & Yates. Mr. Braham laid out 
about 50,000/. on the building, which in a few 
years became the property of Mr. Turner, who 
added the Cyclorama, which cost 20,000/., to the 
establishment, with many decorations, which 
cost several thousand pounds, so that the entire 
edifice has cost above 200,000/. The sum of 
20,0001. was bid, but as this was below the 
reserve price, the property was not sold. —The 
Builder, Marth 24, 1855. 

Tur Royat Acapemy.—Mr. E. M. Ward has 
been elected an Academician; a- better choice 





could not have been made.—Professor Hart’s 
Lectures on Painting are being published in 
extenso.in the. Atheneum, and well deserve study. 
—The Builder, March: 24, 1855. ° 
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EXAMPLES OF FRENCH MEDAL 
ENGRAVING 


| HE medals which are engraved here 
are the property of Mr. R. Phené 
Spiers, and on looking over them 
with him we thought that it would 
be a good opportunity to give some illustrations 
of French medal engraving, an art in which 
French artists are superior to alfothers. 

The most: interesting example is the tablet 
presented to M. Pascal by his former pupils 
when he retired from his atelier, for this is the 
work of M. Chaplain, whe may be considered to 
be at present the first medallion artist in the 
world. It is impossible to convey in the repro- 
duction a full idea of the delicacy of the 
modelling of the foliage and other details on the 
reverse of the tablet ; it must be seen in the 
round to be fully appreciated. The dates on 
the escutcheon hung on the tree represent the 
duration of M. Pascal’s directorship of the 
atelier. The line engraved— 

*¢ Abrités par son ombre et nourris de sa séve”™ 
gives the clue to the symbolism of the intro- 
duction of the tree. The line is, we believe, 
de Musset’s, but we have not had time to look 














it up. 

Of the other two medals, the one at the foot 
of the page was presented te Mr. Spiers by the 
Société Centrale des Architectes as an acknow- 
ledgment of the value of his paper on the 
Moorish vault, and the obverse represents one of 
the sculptural symbols of arehitecture which 
the Société Centrale has adopted. This is the 
work of M. QOudiné, a well-known French 
medallist. The other and more elaborate one 
at the top of the page is apparently the medal 
given on admission to membership of the 
Société Centrale; this is alse executed by 
M. Oudiné, but it was specially designed by 
the eminent architect, the late M. Constant- 
Dufeux ; the only case we know of in which a 
medal of this kind has been designed by an 
architect. Constant-Dufeux won the Grand 
Prix de Rome in 1829, and was successively 
architect to the Panthéon, the Luxembourg, 
and the Chateau of Vincennes. He was also 
professor of persp2ctive in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Auts. 


“ ENFANTS ET GRENOUILLES ” : 
PLastER GRouP FoR A Founraln. 

Tus charming and playful bit of sculptor’s 
fancy stood near the principal entrance to the 
sculpture hall of the Paris Salon last year. It 
represents a group of three children perched 
above a fountain basin and amused by watching 
some frogs on the opposite margin of the basin. 
We have given another and larger view of the 
group below. M. Max Blondat is the sculptor. 

The natural attitudes and expressions of the 
children attracted the notice of every visitor 
who passed the group, which before the close 
of the exhibition was purchased by the Govern- 
ment. 


A PAGE FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION SKETCHBOOK. 

Tue eighth volume of the Architectural 
Association Sketchbook is reviewed on another 
page of the present issue. We give a reproduc- 
tion from the plate showing the arch of Trajan 
at Beneventum, drawn by Mr. Theodore Fyfe, as 
an example of the contents of the new volume. 
Mr. Fyfe sends us the following notes on the 
subject of his drawing :— 

“The arch at Beneventum (now Benevento) 
was erected by the Roman Senate in expectation 
of Trajan’s return from the Parthian War. The 
date of the structure is, therefore, about 114 a.p., 
and certainly before 116 A.p., as the title 
* Parthico”’ does not occur in the inscription. 
Trajan himself died in 117 4.p., and never saw 
the arch. But his was a great age of building 
activity—witness the famous pillar of Trajan at 
Rome, the arch at Ancona, the mole at Civita 
Vecchia, and the bridge over the Tagus at 
Alcantara. 

The Benevento arch is not as well-known as 
it ought to be. As Fergusson has pointed out, 
it is the finest Roman arch in Italy, possibly 
anywhere, and its sculpture is unrivalled among 
Roman monuments. Gibbon (“ Decline and 
Fall,’ Chapter XIV.) was in error when he 
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stated that the sculpture of this arch was 
removed to decorate Constantine’s new arch in 
the Forum. It is quite apparent that the 
sculpture on the Benevento arch is complete. 

The sketch shows the inner or town side of 
the arch, selected because of an easier view- 
point. But outside the impression is grander, 
as after a winding approach round the town 
walls, the arch is reached by a straight ascent 
between vineyards, so that the full effect of 
height is gained. 

It is constructed entirely of white (probably 
Parian) marble, now much blackened with age. 
The upper cornice, and possibly some end 

ortions, have been restored satisfactorily, 

ut otherwise the structure is complete, and has 
weathered almost equally on outside and 
inside. 

The sculpture mostly represents scenes 
from the life of Trajan. In the arched spandrels 
are two winged victories, and the outside 
spandrels have a river god and goddess, one 
of which is probably the Danube. The mag- 
nificent keystone should be noticed. 

The jointing of the marble work is interesting. 
The actual arch has six voussoirs and a wide 
keystone, but the middle voussoir of each half 
embraces the top part of the shaft of the 
adjacent engaged column, and is cut to meet 
the curve of the projecting capital. On each 
pier there is a blo.k which takes in the two 
capitals and the carved space between them. 

The architectural details throughout are very 
good. I obtained no dimensions, but the 
scale of the arch can be roughly judged from 
the figure seated at the foot of the right pier.” 
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V.B. King’s Liverpool Regiment, Liverpool. Plans. 





HOUSE NEAR RUGBY. 

WE gave in our issue of March 11 Mr. 
Simpson’s drawing of this house, which had 
been exhibited at the Royal Academy. The 
present illustrations are from photographs taken 
from the actual building. 

The plan and description of the house were 
given in the issue of March 11. 


VOLUNTEER HEADQUARTERS, LIVER- 
POOL. 





WE illustrate this week the headquarters 
of the Ist Volunteer Battalion King’s Liverpool 
Regiment as recently altered and enlarged by 
the purchase of the old premises of the Odd- 
fellows’ Society, which adjoined the old head- 
quarters in St. Anne-street. 

The result of the alterations is that the regi- 
ment now possesses ample accommodation for 
all ranks of its establishment of 1,500 men. 
The difference of levels in the old houses has 
been overcome to a large extent and an effective 
elevation produced by the use of balconies, 
arcades, cornices, etc. The plans show that 
there is ample floor space for the drilling of 
men, the storage of arms, ammunition, and 
clothing, and offices for regimental work. 

In the officers’ messrooms on the first floor 
the old white marble chimney-pieces and ma- 
hogany doors from the old house are intro- 
duced. The sergeants’ messroom is on the 
ground floor. The men’s recreation-room is 
a feature of the new scheme, and there is a bil- 
liard-room, bar, service and tea rooms, etc. 

Another feature provided is the old hall on 
the first floor, over the drill shed. This room 


is used, as the * King’s Hall,” fora gymnasium, 
band, and lecture hall, and also for social 
gatherings for officers and men. Residence? 
for the sergeant-major and other members of 
the staff are situated on the second floor. A 
“Morris Tube ” range is provided on the south 
side of the drill shed, with fireproof marking 
place, sliding, interchangeable targets, speaking 
tubes, etc., and is found to work very well. 

The building is electric lighted throughout, 
and heating pipes are introduced in the “ King’s 
Hall” and in the armouries and workshops. _ 

The amount of the grant from the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners for the purchase 
of freeholds and alterations to buildings was 
8,5002. A separate fund was raised for the 
furnishing and decoration. 

Mr. W. Hall was the general contractor, and 
the architect was Mr. Francis U. Holme, who's 
the colonel-commandant of the regiment. 


FOLKESTONE TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 

Tuts building was provided by the Town 
Council, and affords accommodation in the 
basement for a kitchen and scullery for the us 
of the cookery classes ; also a chemical labor 
tory and masters’ room, with lavatories, heating 
apparatus, and domestic offices ; on the groum 
floor there is provided a physical laboratory, 
science lecture-room, and lavatory ; on the first 
floor are elementary and advanced drawing: 
rooms, masters’ room, and cloakroom, and 00 
the second floor a life classroom, wit! bates 
and painting rooms and stores, and a large 
roof, used for outdoor painting. : 

The school gives accommodation for sixty: 
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six cookery students, and 106 science and 150 art 
students. 

The four fronts are faced with local red bricks, 
with a liberal use of Corsham down stone for 
dressings. As the ground falls considerably 
towards the back, the foundations have been 


* carried to a great depth, as much as 40 ft. 


in the rear of site. 

The total cost, including site, was 11,5060. 
The builder was Mr. T. M. Moody, and the 
architect Mr. Frank Newman, both of Folke- 


stone. 
—_——_—_—_~<-2—-__-- 


ARCH HOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


British ARCHAOLOGICAL AssoctaTIoN.—The 
fifth meeting of the session was held at 32, 
Sackville-street on Wednesday, the 15th inst., 
Dr. W. de Gray Birch in the chair. The Chair: 
man exhibited, on behalf of Mr. W. E. A. Axon, a 
fine photograph and several other illustrations 
of the very curious sculptured stone which wag 
found during alterations in the foundations of 
the west wall of the south porch of Manchester 
Cathedral, in 1871, and is known as the “ angel 
stone.” The stone measures 13} in. by 8} in., 
and represents an angel, with extended wings, 
standing and holding a kind of scroll bearing 
an incised inscription, which Canon E, |) 
Hicks reads as follows, viz :— 

IN MANVS T 

vaS DM CO 

MMED SP 
“Tn manus Tuas Domine commendo spiritum ” 
(meum). Considerable difference of opinion 
exists as to the real meaning of this stone 
and its date, and no completely satisfactory 
solution has yet been arrived at. A squeeze 
of the inscription and a carefully drawn full- 
size reproduction of the stone with a suggested 
completion of the defaced lower portion, by 
Mr. J. J. Phelps, were also exhibited. In Dr, 
Birch’s opinion the sculpture and inscription 
belong to the VIIIth or IXth century, form- 
ing part of a larger work representing the Cruci- 
fixion, The stone is being carefully preserved 
by the cathedral authorities. The Rev. Dr. 
Astley exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Ludovic M. 
Mann, some sixty objects, many of flint, others 
of sandstone and quartz, part of a collection of 
about 1,200, found at Coulmore in the south of 
Scotland, on the site of a supposed pre-historic 


. workshop. They are of the Neolithic Age, and 


consist of a large anvil and hammer stones of 
quartz, a rubbing stone of red sandstone, and 
many scrapers, wedges, pointed tools, flaking 
tools, knives, notched flakes, and arrow points, 
one being barbed and stemmed, another leaf- 
shaped. One curious feature of the find is 
that some of these implements seem to have 


_ been handled at a period earlier than that in 


which the workshop flourished, as they show 
evidence of the presence of two distinct patine 
on the worked surfaces; some also show signs 
of fire. No pottery was met with. This 
exhibition was very interesting in connexion 
with finds made recently by Dr. Astley and 
Mr. Andrew in earthworks at Castle Rising in 
Norfolk, evidencing a similar Neolithic work- 
shop there. Dr. Astley also submitted some 
“lucky stones ” and a perforated hammer from 
the Fens. Mr, Selley, through Dr. Astley, sent 
for exhibition some portions of Samian ware 
showing signs of fire, which weie found near 
the site of East Gate, Exeter, at a depth of 
10 ft. He also showed some pottery from the 
site of a Roman villa recently unearthed at 
Beislington near Bristol—A paper was read 
by Mr. C. H. Compton, V.P., on “ Vila Faus- 
tini,” with reference to a letter in the Standard 
of Sept. 10, 1904, by Mr. Barham, of Bury 
St. Edmunds, in which that gentleman, describ- 
ing some Roman remains he had found some three 
weeks previously at Sicklesmere, about two 
miles from Bury, raised the question whether 
that discovery had not localised the position 
of the “Villa Faustini” of the Itinerary of 
Antoninus. Mr. Compton said the locality of 
this villa has been a subject of much contro- 
versy. It is nowhere else mentioned in the 
Itinerary than in the fifth iter, and it is the 
third station in that iter. The Rev. Dr. Raven 
controverts Mr. Barham’s hypothesis on the 
ground that the measures of distance in routes 
five and nine of Antonine’s Itinerary preclude 
the location of Villa Faustini at the spot indi- 
cated by him. Mr. T. Codrington in his book 
on Roman roads in Britain, although not seeking 
tor the identification of the Villa Faustini, goes 
into the question of the distances from Col- 
chester, which may be very helpful. Mr, 





Compton had carefully measured the various 
distances on the one inch to the mile ordnance 
maps and compared them with the distances 
given in the Itinerary (assuming Colonia 
to be Colchester), and with those given by 
Dr. Raven and Mr. Codrington, taking as a 
basis 1,618 Roman yards to 1,760 English yards 
to the mile, and although he had not been success- 
ful in locating Faustinus’ villa at the 35 miles 
distance from Colonia which was required, he 
hoped that the materials he had worked out 
would prove useful in determining the point at 
issue in the event of future discoveries, and he 
thought thanks were due. to. Mr. Barham for 
drawing attention to his interesting discoveries. 
Mr. Forster, Mr. Emmanuel Green, Rev. Dr. 
Astley, Mr. Maples, and the Chairman joined in 
the discussion which followed. 


a 
COMPETITIONS. ; 
Free Liprary, Netson.—In this competi; 
tion, for which 207 designs were sent in, the 
assessor, Mr. G. H. Willoughby, F.R.I.B.A., has 
awarded the premiums as follows : First premium 
Messrs. W. Brandreth Savidge, and J. R. Poyser} 
joint architects (Nottingham) ; second, Messrs; 
David Bird (Manchester) and G. Fox (London), 
placed together ; third, Mr. H. T. Rees (Liver; 
pool). The assessor speaks very highly of the first 
premiated design, observing that “‘ as a practical 
up-to-date, working library for a manufacturing 
town like Nelson it would, in my opinion, be 
hardly possible for the general arrangements 
to be much improved upon. It is evident the 
author has thoroughly mastered the salient 
points to be striven for in the successful plan- 
ning of a Town Library.” 


—_——_e-~-e—_—__ 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
THE SANITARY INSPECTORS HANDBOOK. 
By Albert Taylor. Fourth edition. (H. K. 
Lewis. 6s.) 


———— re 
Correspondence. 


‘* BANISTERS.” 

Smr,—How frequently nowadays we see in 
the newspapers the misused word “ banisters ”’ 
instead of ‘balusters.’?’ We do not hear of 
‘‘banistrade,”’ the form ‘‘balustrade’”’ being 
properly used. Many may have noticed this; 
but, so far as I know, no one has thought it 
necessary tO correct so curious an error, the 
origin of which is somewhat obscure. 

EK. Swinren Harris. 


—___-—e—____ 
The Student's Column. 


TYPICAL STRUCTURES IN CONCRETE- 
STEEL.— XII. 


Matson DE Rapport OF SEVEN STORIES. 








EIN excellent example of reinforced 
construction as applied to dwelling- 
houses in Paris is to be found at No. 
29, Avenue Rapp, a street running 
from the Avenue de la Bourdonnais, on the 
north-eastern side of the Champ de Mars, to 
the Pont de |’Alma. 

This structure, of the class known in France 
as maisons de rapport, is practically a resi- 
dential hotel, and was built by MM. Combes 
et Lavirotte, a Parisian firm of architects, 
with the co-operation of M. Cottancin as 
structural engineer. Fig. 87 is an_ outline 
section through the principal facade, and 
gives the height of the different stories, and 
Fig. 88 is a plan of the third story, which 
serves to indicate the general arrangement of 
the building. In order not to depart altogether 
from the methods of construction generally 
followed in Paris, the architects decided to 
employ cut stone for building the basement 
walls, the masonry being carried up to the 
first story on the facade upon the street and 
to the street level on the facade upon the 
grande cour, or interior court. The adoption of 
stone precluded the application of reinforced 
construction for these portions of the building, 
and the walls of the cellar were built in ordinary 
masonry up to the ground level of the court, 
with the exception of certain details which are 
described below. 

The walls of the small courts, distinguished 
(see Fig. 88) as the petite cour and the courette, 
of the grand staircase, and of the service stai- 
case are in reinforced brick, all 11 centimetres 








thick. Four columns in the vestibule, standing 
upon a caisson foundation at the level of the 
basement floor, are of reinforced brick with a 
cross-section of 22 centimetres square up to the 
level of the ground floor. These slender 
columns support, together with the coureéte, 
the lift casing and the enclosure of the grand 
staircase nearly all the weight of the front 
portion of the building. The walls of the 
courette, of the lift casing, and of the grand 
staircase are all in reinforced brick of tle 
thickness mentioned above. In the vestibu’e 
the square columns have been brought to cylin- 
drical form by an outer coating of cement, 
stuccoed and decorated to imitate the marble 
panelling of this apartment. . 

Those walls which are of reinforced brick, 
as well as the four columns, are built upon 
caisson foundations very similar to those 
described in Art. VIII., p. 213, the sides of the 
caissons being of reinforced brick 11 centi- 
metres thick, with a cover formed by a slab of 
reinforced cement 5 centimetres thick. 

Under the walls of the building in the Avenue 
Rapp the footings are 30 centimetres wide by 
40 centimetres deep. Fig. 89 is a perspective 
by which it will be seen that the sides of the 
caisson consist of five courses of brick, each 
7 centimetres high by 11 centimetres wide. 
The bricks in the wall standing upon the rein- 
forced slab are of the same dimensions, and are 
reinforced by steel wires of 4°4 millimetres 
diameter (No. 20 French gauge) passed through 
the holes, which are afterwards filled up with 
cement mortar. These wires are tied with 
horizontal wires of the same gauge laid in the 
joints to form a network capable of taking all 
tensile stresses developed in the structure. 
The number of wires used in the vertical 
holes and in the joints of the bricks is propor- 
tioned so that adequate resistance shall be 
insured in all parts of the wall. 

In places where the number of wires neces- 
sary may be too great to permit them to be 
woven into a network, the practice is to use a 
bar of steel of the required dimensions in place 
of a bundle of wires. 

The reinforced brick walls of the petite cour, 
the courette, the grand staircase, and the service 
staircase, all built in the manner here described, 
extend from the basement to the eaves—that 
is, through eight stories in all. 

For the four columns mentioned above, the 
foundations consist of caissons 70 centimetres 
square by 40 centimetres deep, the upper 
slab being of reinforced cement 5 centimetres 
thick. Fig. 90 is a perspective sketch of a 
typical foundation, with a portion of the 
column. The sides of the caisson consist of 
four brick walls 11 centimetres thick, all 
reinforced by steel wires of 4°4 millimetres 
diameter, these being securely connected with 
the steel network of the cement slab. The 
column, of which a few courses are shown in 
the same illustration, is built with two bricks 
in each course, the joints of alternate courses 
being at right angles so as to give a proper 
bond. The reinforcement at the corners 
consists of bars of steel, and in the other vertical 
holes of 4'4-millimetre steel wire. As in the 
case of the column section in Fig. 78, p. 301, 
the vertical reintorcement is interwoven with 
horizontal wires, and the four corner bars are 
connected by diagonal ties. 

The load upon the reinforced walls and 
columns is very considerable, since the floor 
loads are transmitted chiefly through them to 
the foundations. 

All the floors of the building, from the 
basement to the top story, are formed 
of concrete-steel, the same material being 
used for the flat portions of the roof and for 
the paving of the courtyard, which is intended 
for use by carriages and motor-cars. Each 
floor is finished with a slab of cement-steel 
5 centimetres thick, in which the network 
of steel is disposed in meshes of dimensions 
graduated in proportion with the resistance 
required at each point. Each panel of rein- 
forcement is connected to those adjoining by 
hooking and binding together the separate wires 
and bars of the metal so that the entire surface 
of each floor really consists of a single mono- 
lithic slab of cement, the reinforcement of 
which is one connected system, formed of 
several smaller panels woven together. To 
employ a homely illustration, it is somewhat 
like the patchwork quilt which was formerly to 
be found in every well-regulated home. 

The floor-panels are laid upon concrete-steel 
stiffening ribs 20 centimetres deep by 5 
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centimetres wide, arranged in accordance with the 
systems of triangulation, of which one example 
is represented by the broken lines in Fig. 88, 
. The arrangement of the triangulation varies 
from floor to floor, and is in every case designed 
to suit the precise conditions of loading. The 
stiffening ribs are termed by the originator 
_of the system épines-contreforts, or countertort- 
spines, with the object of indicating that they 
are not to be regarded as tadovenideeit beams 
or joists, but rather as members analogous to 
the ribs and backbone that reinforcé the body 
of a vertebrate animal. In the case of the 
building now under consideration all such 
members were made beforehand in an extem- 
porised workshop in the basement, with the 
threefold object of ensuring satisfactory 
execution, of obviating the necessity for the 
costly system of beam moulds and struts 
usually employed in the construction of con- 
erete-steel floors, and of avoiding enforced 
stoppages of work during the hardening of 
concrete in the beams and joists. 
Concrete members formed in moulds on the 
fioor of a building are certainly not moulded 
under the most satisfactory conditions. The 
concrete is deposited by unskilled workmen, 
and, as the moulds are rapidly filled, it is more 
‘than probable that the material is never 
properly tamped as layer after layer is deposited, 
Hence there is considerable risk of voids and 
faults which cannot be rectified when once the 
workThas been finished. 





In the case of the maison de rapport in the 
Avenue Rapp, the ribs were ‘moulded’ flat, as 
sketched in Fig. 91. Here the dimension 20 
centimetfes represents the depth of: the ‘rib, 
but, as the member is moulded ‘on its side, ‘the 
depth has no influence on the quality of the 
work, and the concrete can be thoroughly 
tamped in accordance with the requirements 
of good practice. The rib illustrated in Fig. 91 
may be taken as typical of those used through. 
out the building now under discussion. The 
reinforcement includes two bars of steel, one 
at A and the other at B, longitudinal wires 
(a) and transverse wires (b), each of the latter 
being tied to the bars A and B, and forming a 
loop (c) projecting through the top surface of 
the rib. The area of steel in the bars A and B 
depends upon the duty of the rib. The wires 
(a) are in spiral coils of flattened form, and the 
wires (b) are straight, the diameter in each in- 
stance being 4°4 millimetres. The projecting 
loop (c) is for the purpose of incorporation in 
the floor slab, and forms part of its reinforce- 
ment. Of course Fig. 91 is merely a section at 
one point in the length of the rib, and it must 
be remembered that transverse wires as (b) 
occur at frequent intervals, forming with the 
longitudinals (a) a complete network in the 
concrete, and helping to bind the whole floor 
construction together. 

After the ribs of this general type had been 
moulded in the workshop and had hardened 
sufficiently they were turned out from the 
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moulds and stored on the basement floor in an 
upright position. A large quantity of these 
members was moulded during the building of 
the masonry walls of the basement, and, bein 
stored in the manner stated, they occupied 
comparatively little floor space. 
welf in advance of the time when they were 
wanted for use, the concrete had thoroughly 
hardened, so that the ribs could be handled 
without injury and hoisted to the required 
elevation by means of tackle, just as if they had 
been of steel or timber. 

To show how small is the risk of damage to 
concrete-steel members moulded in advance 
and thoroughly hardened, we may mention 
that, when a rib of the kind described above 
and 7 metres long was being hoisted during 
the construction of the Lycée Victor-Hugo, 
the chain of the lifting tackle broke and the 
rib fell from the fifth story to the ground, 
where it arrived in a vertical position. Not- 
withstand‘ng the tremendous shock and the 
great length of the rib, the latter was not 
damaged in any way, and, as soon as a new 
chain had been fitted to the hoist, it was raised 
to the desired point and built into the floor 
system. 

It often happens, as may be seen by reference 
to the plan (Fig. 88), that two ribs cross each 
other. In such cases a “halving joint” is 
adopted somewhat similar to that used in 
carpentry. To make this joint, one rib (as N 
in Fig. 92) is first fixed in position and below 
it is placed another rib P made without the bar 
A. In Fig. 92 the rib P is shown in its final 
position. 

Then a notch from the top down to the bar 
B is cut in the concrete of the second member 
at the point of junction. The wires (a) are 
also cut, and P is lifted so that N penetrates 
as far as the bar B. 

Then at the point of intersection the concrete 
of the rib N is cut away from A to B, and the 
bar B of one rib can be brought into contact 
with the bar B of the other as indicated by 
the dotted outlines at the middle of Fig. 92. 
Then the two bars are tied together. This 
is done by means of two spiral windings of 
4°4-millimetre steel wire, the windings crossing 
each other at right angles. 

The wires (a) of the rib N have not to be cut, 
and the ends of those in P which have been cut. 
are jointed together, thus restoring the arrange- 
ment which existed before they were disturbed. 

Cement mortar is then applied to fill up the 
space of the concrete removed from the two 
ribs at the point of intersection, and the bar A, 
omitted from the rib P, is passed through the 
loops (c) of that rib. At the point of junction 
the bars A of the ribs N and P are securely 
wired together to make a firm connexion. 
This joint is also covered with the mortar, 
through which project the loops (c). In Fig. 92 
the loops at the point of intersection of the 
two ribs are omitted for the sake of clearness. 
As the bars A and B of the two ribs are not 
halved together, it is clear that their top 
surfaces cannot be brought to the same level, 
but this slight difference is made up by the 
thickness of bar A of the second rib, which 
rests upon the top surface of the concrete. 

In this manner a joint is made at the junction 
of two members without impairing the strength 
of either, as inevitably occurs when a joint of 
the kind is made in steel construction. Fig. 93 
represents N in elevation and P in section after 
the joint has been completed, and from this 
sketch the relative positions of the bars A and B 
can be readily understood. 

When the mortar of the joint is well set the 
space between the stiffening ribs is spanned by 
plates of reinforced plaster 2 centimetres 
thick. These plates are supported by cleats of 
wood wedged or otherwise held in position 
against the sides of the ribs, and over them 
is spread a network of steel rods. This network 
is made beforehand in a suitable workshop, 
and its meshes pass between the loops (c) 
projecting from the stiffening ribs (see Fig. 92). 
Next the loops are bent downwards successively, 
from one end to the other of each rib, so that they 
form a kind of chain which imprisons the net- 
work spread over the plates cf plaster. In 
this way the reinforcement for the floor slab 
is formed, and the armoured plaster plates 
constitute the centring for the formation of 
the floor slab. The material for this purpose 
consists of 1 part of Portland cement and 2 
parts of sand, the first layer being mixed very 
wet to enable it to pass freely beneath and 
between the steel wires and rods, while, to assist 
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the penetration of the mortar;the network is 
ied up by means op’hooks. _ The soos layer 
of mortar is mixed very dry in order that it 
may suck up the excess of water in the bed 
pelow. In this way & homogeneous. floor slab 
5 centimetres thick is formed over the whole 
surface to be covered. — 

In places where it is desired to lay wood 
flooring strips of timber are-bedded eebaron 
the first layer of mortar, and are held in pdsition 
by nails driven into the sides of the strips so 
as to project head downwards at an angle of 
about 45 degrees. The heads of the nails catch 
in the meshes of the reinforcing network, 
and are securely held by the surrounding 
mortar. Floor boards can then be nailed 
down in the o1dinafy manner. 

It should be added that some of the stifferiing 
ribs are made with beaded projections along the 
lower part of each side, thus forming ledges, 
which are used in the first place for supporting 
the cleats by which the plaster plates are held 
in place during the construction of the floor 
slab. After the slab has set, the cleats are 
removed and the sheets of armoured plaster aie 
lowered until they rest upon the projecting 
ledges of the stiffening ribs and there remain 
as the permanent ceiling. Thus, when the 
joints are plastered up, a hollow ceiling is 
formed, confining af, air cushion, which mini- 
mises the transmission of sound and the con- 
duction of heat. 

By the foregoing description, it will be seen 
that the method of construction quite obviates 
the necessity for experisive moulds and floor 
centring; while, a8 the ribs, the reinforcing 
network, and the armoured plaster plates can 
all be made in advance, there is no reason fcr 
tedious and costly delays during the erection 
of the building. 

In our next article some other features of 
the maison de rapport will be dealt with. 

a 


COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL. 

THE usual meeting of the Court of Common 
Council was held on Thursday last week at 
the Guildhall, E.C., the Lord Mayor presiding. 

Duke’s Head-passage.—The Improvements 
and Finance Committee submitted for adop- 
tion an arrangement for widening and convert- 
ing Duke’s Head-passage into a carriage-way 
between Ivy-lane and Paternoster-square. The 
cost was estimated at 1,825/., which sum would 
include all interests. After some discussion 
the arrangement was adopted. 

Widening of Fleet-street.—The same Com- 
mittee recommended, and it was agreed, that an 
arrangement should be entered into for 





sequiring the ground needed to widen the 
public way in front of No. 69, Fleet-street. The 
sum required for the leasehold and freéhold 


was 2,220/. 


 Klectricity Bills—A letter was received from 
the London County Council relative to the 
Supply of Electricity Bills now before Parlia- 
ment asking the Corporation to nominate. two 
representatives to attend a conference of local 
authorities on the subject. 


ee 


ADDITIONS TO GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 
MANCHESTER. 

THE Biological Laboratory, opened on 
March 3, at the High School for Girls, Man- 
chester, is another addition to that already 
important building. 

Since the school was erected, in 1881, 
additional chemical laboratory, lecture-room, 
and gymnasium were added in 1886, and the 
last addition, whilst not materially extend- 
ing the building, has been so designed as to 
provide, on the first floor of the south-west 
wing, a cookery school, and, above it on 
the upper floor, a biological laboratory, with 
the necessary conservatory and hothouse. 

In the cookery school, 20 ft. by 32 ft., in 
addition to a gas stove, a large range of the 
““Wharncliffe”’ type has been erected, and 
in close proximity is a large glazed earthen- 
ware sink, with drainer, plate-racks, etc., 
shelving for cooking utensils, and a large 
kitchen dresser, comprising the necessary fit- 
tings for practical working. These are placed at 
that end of the room which has recently been 
erected, and has the walls up to the ceiling 
level faced with white glazed bricks. The 
temainder of the room, with its walls and 
ceilings of cream and white enamel, is given 
up to the benches and tables for the students. 

Immediately below, on the ground floor of 
the building, is the school kitchen, etc., and 
a dinner lift has been arranged, giving com- 
munication between this and the new cookery 
school, also a telephone between the two 
departments is utilised to the greatest advan- 
tage, and any stores required for demonstra- 


tion purposes are at once obtained from the’ 


school supply. 

The biological laboratory has been formed 
by utilising an old lecture-room, nearly 40 ft. 
long by 25 ft., in the roof of which top light 
has been placed. From the plan it will be 
noticed that benches against the side walls 
give accommodation for seventeen students, 
whilst, in the centre of the room, on a table 
bench, is provision for a further twelve. 
Under the latter bench are arranged drawers 
and cupboards for specimens, students’ in- 
struments, etc., and at the end is a large 
glazed earthenware sink, with two paire of 
taper taps, supplying hot and cold water. A 





second sink; having a drainer, is provided 
against the wall near to the lecturer’s table. 
The tops of the benches are all of teak. 

Under the side benches are heating pipes, 
and a space is left-between the bench and the 
dado to allow of the heat rising into the room 
itself, but it is. kept from the students’ legs 
by a wooden curtain arranged in a series of 
flaps, which can be lifted for the purpose of 
cleaning or attending to the heating pipes. 
Each student is provided with a special chair 
and a foot-rest. 

Gas, with separate connexions for movable 
standards, etc., is provided for each student. 

In the ‘centre of the north-west end of the 
room is-a large cupboard, the lower part of 
which is fitted partly for mounted diagrams, 
and partly as specimen shelves, whilst cup- 
boards with glass, doors form the upper por- 
tion, and in which are kept specimens in 
spirit. 

Close to this fixture and in the corner of the 
room is built a slate slab for the purpose of 
growth experiments, which, although in the 
upper part of the building, is practically rigid. 

The lecturer’s table forms the chief fitting 
at the other énd of this laboratory, and is of 
the usual type, fitted with cupboards, drawers, 
etc., and with a sink in the centre, with a 
glass front facing thé students, which can be 
utilised or completely hidden from view as the 
lecturer desires. 

From the platform on which this table 
stands, the lecturer controls the sliding black- 
boards, which are balanced so as to be easily 
raised or lowered, are made of glass, and of 
the most modern description. Corresponding 
with the blackboard, the opposite side of this 

latform, is a frame for diagrams, a portion 
car fixed, and the remainder being balanced 
for raising or lowering. 

In arranging this laboratory, such matters 
as test-tube drainers, diagram stands, etc., 
have not been overlooked. Over the dado at 
one side is a rack in which can be exhibited 
specimens in frames of glass-topped boxes. 

At the back of the lecturer’s table is the 
entrance to the conservatory, out of which is 
entered the hothouse. 

In the latter are various fittings, such as 
a water tank, shelving, with slate bed, covered 
with charcoal and coke, and heating pipes 
arranged: to be used either separately or in 
conjunction with those in the conservatory. 

In the conservatory, besides the staging, as 
in the hothouse, there is a plentiful supply of 
shelves, and there is a lake garden (the gift 
of the School Field Club), or a large tank in 
which can be grown water or marsh plants; 
this has a glass front, and is made of slate; it 
can be filled with rain water from the roof or 
from the town’s water as desired. 

On a long table, on the other side, stands 
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fresh-water and marine aquaria, which can be 
kept fresh by an aérative apparatus when 
necessary. The greenhouse is lofty, and here 
it is intended shall be carried out experiments 
on plants which can be under continuous 
observation. . 

The whole of the ‘alterations and additions 
have been carried out from the plans and 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Mills & 
Murgatroyd, architects, of Manchester. 


— oe 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Pertwer.—The death, on March 19, 
is announced of Mr. Charles Pertwee, at his 
residence, Claremont, Chelmsford, in his 73rd 
year. Mr. Pertwee, who wag. formerly Sur- 
veyor to the Borough of Chelmsford, was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in 1881. He was employed 
as architect in respect of a large number of 
schools, hospitals, churches, and chapels, chiefly 
in his own county. Amongst his works of that 
kind are included the following :—Congrega- 
tional Chapel at Great Wakering; restoration 
of Great Baddow parish church, 1897; enlarge- 
ment of the Congregational Church Schools, 
Dunmow; and of the Sunday Schools and the 
Congregational Church Schools at Brentwood; 
the Boys’ and Girls’ School, Moulsham; labora- 
tory and workshop, King Edward VI.’s Gram- 
mar School, Chelmsford ; Congregational Church, 
Baddow-road, Chelmsford; -school-room and 
offices, Hall-street, Chelmsford; and the entire 
renovation of the Congregational Church and 
Sunday Schools, Kelvedon. He was architect 
of the additional wards, etc., at the Chelms- 
ford Infirmary, 1896; and of a house, for Mr. 
A. Miller, at. Rainsford End. 
joint architect with Mr. Frank Whitmore (in 
1900) for the alteration and enlargement of 
the London and County Bank, Chelmsford. 
During the past five or six years he and his 
partner, practising as Messrs. Charles & 


W. H. Pertwee, of London and Chelmsford, | 


were the architects for the additions to and 
the alteration of Nos. 67, 69, and 71, South- 
ampton-row, London, W.C.; the Congrega- 
tional Chapel, West Roding; the Isolation 
Hospital, near Sutton Ford Bridge, Rochford, 
for the Rochford Rural District Council; new 
premises for the Chelmsford Star Co-operative 
and Industrial Society; the church manse, 
Tiptree Heath; an enlargement of Prince’s 
Skating Club, Knightsbridge ; 
Hospital, with administrative block, ces, 
etc., in Deadman’s-lane, Great Dunmow, for 
the Dunmow District Council; and, in May, 
1900, they were awarded the third premium for 


He acted as | 





the Isolation | 


Newark House, Palace-road, Streatham Hill, 
on Friday, March 10, aged 76 years. He was 
senior member of the firm of Messrs. Arding, 
Bond, & Buzzard, architects and surveyors, 
which was dissolved in June last year. Mr. 
Arding was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in 1857; he be- 
came a member of the Architectural Associa- 
tion in 1848, and was a Fellow during thirty- 
five years past of the Surveyors’ Institution. 
He was clerk and surveyor to the Bowyers’ 
Company for many years, and was latterly 
renter-warden of that Company. Messrs. 
Arding, Bond, & Buzzard were the archi- 
tects, in 1886-7, for the entire internal recon- 
struction of No. 429, Strand, for the British 
Medical Association. 

Mr. A. T. Watker.—We have to record the 
death, in his 70th year, of Mr. A. T. Walker, 
A.M.Inst.C.E. Mr. Walker, who was a native 
of Aberdeen, was formerly in the service of the 
Cambridge University and Town Waterworks 
Company; and thence, in 1875, went to Read- 
ing as sub-manager of the Waterworks Com- 
pany there, and was appointed their manager 
in 1883. In that capacity he carried out the 
high-level service reservoir at Tilehurst, and 
other important works connected with the 
water-supply of the district. 

Mr. Extis H. Pritcuerr.—The Hon. Secre- 
tary of the British Fire Prevention Committee 
sends us some particulars as to the death of 
Mr. Ellis H. Pritchett, of Swindon, who was 
a Fellow of the Institute of Architects and of 
the Surveyors’ Institution, and appears to have 
given special attention to the subject of fire 
prevention, since he was chief officer of the 
Swindon Fire Brigade, a member of the 
executive of the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee, and a member of their special com- 
mission which visited the principal cities of 
Central Europe last year. The funeral, which 
took place at Swindon on Wednesday, was 
conducted on fire service lines, the brigades 
of the West Midland district of the National 
Fire Brigades’ Union parading in full uniform 
under the district chairman, Mr. C. : 
Gardner, of Stroud. The British Fire Pre- 
vention Committee was represented by its 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, and several 
members, as was also the International Fire 
Service Council. 





o—>~-> 
oy? 


Yeomanry Heapquarters, Hvii.—The new 


| headquarters of the Hull squadron of the 


their designs, out of thirty submitted in the | 


-_ = for the police headquarters at 


East Riding of Yorkshire Imperial Yeomanry, 
and a club for the whole regiment, were 
opened on the 11th inst. The buildings com- 
prise a riding school and officers’, non-com- 
missioned officers’, and troopers’ messes. The 


| contractor for the work was Mr. T. J. Wind- 
Mr. Arpinc.—Mr. John Bennett Arding, of No. | 
22, Surrey-street, Strand, died at his residence, — 


lass, and Messrs. Thompson & Kirton were the 
architects. 





GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


WESLEYAN CHURCH, SALTLEY.—The new Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church, which has _ been 
erected at a cost of 4,000/. om a site in the 
Alum Rock-road, Saltley, was opened on the 
15th inst. by the Lord Mayor. The building 
provides sittings for 500 adults on the floor 
and 400 in the galleries. | Underneath the 
choir gallery is a vestry, and space hag also 
been reserved for four classrooms. The choir 
in which the organ is placed is 28 ft. by 20 ft., 
and opens to the church by a wide arch, while 
on the floor in front is placed the rostrum. 
Two rows of stone-coloured terra votta columns 
and, arches carry an open-timbered lofty roof, 
while the columns at the same time support 
the galleries. The church is built of red 
bricks, with stone-coloured terra-cotta dress- 
ings. The work has been carried out by Mr. 
W. Bishop, of King’s Heath, from the designs 
of Mr. Arthur Harrison, architect, Birmingham, 

CuurcH, Drevonrort.—The « foundation-stone 
has just been laid ofthe new church 
attathed to the Devonport Royal Naval 


Barracks. The church will consist of 4 


nave 40 ft. wide. with narrow _ aisles 
to serve only as passages, chancel, side chapel, 
baptistry, vestries, and organ chamber, 
and will provide seating accommodation for 
1,000 officers and men, all on the ground floor. 
In the design advantage has been taken of the 
slope of the ground to obtain a large choir 
vestry under the chancel; this will serve a 
a room for meetings. The materials will be 
local limestone for the walling, with Portland 
stone dressings outside and Monk’s Park stone 
inside. There will be an open timber roof to 
the nave, and a barrel roof with ribs to the 
chancel, these roofs being covered with green 
Westmorland slates. The aisles, chapel, an 
baptistry will be roofed with concrete. The 
design, which has been prepared in the head 
office of the Works Department of & 
Admiralty, is of a simple character, with —_ 
arches throughout and tracery in the large wes 
window. The work is being executed by Mr. 
A. Carkeek, contractor, under the supervision 
of Mr. W. J. Clarke, M.Inst.C.E., capes 
tending Civil Engineer of Devonport Dock- 
ard. 
‘ Synacocug, New Cross.—The aynagog™ 
which has been erected on the Fairlawn Esta 
in New Cros-road, was recently consecrate: 
The building, erected from drawings by t 
Delissa Joseph, is of Romanesque design, _ 
in red brick, and provides accommodation 0 
200 gentlemen on the ground floor, a ae 
ladies in the gallery. At the rear are ON) 
rooms for the religious instruction of Jews 
children and congregational meetings. The 
New TecunicaL Cotecz, East Ham.— 
Prince of Wales, accompanied by the ee 
opened, on Saturday last week, oe om 
Technical College at East Ham. The 
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‘cal Institute and Secondary School is 
oe OF brick, with terra-cotta dressings and 
rved reliefs. Situated just off the main 
aaa in a wide thoroughfare, it stands close 
‘ the recently erected municipal buildings, 
with which it harmonises in style. The cost 
has been 24,0002. There are entrances on 
poth the north and west sides, the latter, 
which faces the municipal buildings, lead- 
ing into @ hall having a double _ stair- 
case of Carrara ware leading to the upper 
foor. The walls of the two halls and of the 
corridors throughout are faced with glazed 
white tiles, with a dado of green tiles sur- 
mounted by a heavy moulding of polished 
wood, while the floors are terrazzo and con- 
crete. All the rooms are floored with polished 
oak. The assembly-room, in the centre of the 
north side, is lit from the roof with stained 
glass, and is panelled, the tympanum of the 
doors being carved. Eight classrooms occupy 
the remainder of the principal floor, all fitted 
with oak desks and chairs. On the upper 
floor are the rooms devoted to the arts and 
siences. Here are a botanical-room, chemical 
classroom, and laboratories, and modelling 
and art-rooms completely furnished with 
casts. On the ground floor provision is made 
for the pursuit of various crafts—plumbing, 
metalwork, brickwork, etc., together with a 
carpenter's shop and physics laboratory. The 
architects are Messrs. Cheers & Smith, of 
Twickenham. 

EXTENSION OF THE ART GALLERY, MANCHESTER. 
—A meeting of the special committee re the 
extension of the Manchester Art Gallery was 
held on the 16th inst. in the Gallery, Mosley- 
street. A scheme for carrying out a tem- 
porary extension of the gallery till the new 
site, now occupied by the Royal Infirmary, is 
ready for use has been prepared at a cost of 
about 5,0002. In view of existing circum- 
stances this amount was considered to be too 
large, and the special committee were re- 
quested to prepare a scheme of extension of a 
less costly character. Mr. Price, the City 
Architect, was present at the meeting. 

GovERNMENT Burtpincs, WHALE IsLAND.— 
The Admiralty have sanctioned an estimated 
outlay of about 50,0007. for the enlargement 
of the officers’ quarters at Whale Island so as to 
provide for the accommodation of sub-lieutenants 
who, for their course of gunnery instruction on 
the island, are at present quartered in the 
college and dockyard at Portsmouth. The 
contract is taken by Messrs. Patman & Fother- 
ingham, who will extend the existing block 
some 120 ft. westwards with a return north- 
wards as far as the stables, to accommodate a 
further number of eighty officers. The messroom 
will be enlarged to nearly thrice its size; the 
billiard-room is to be absorbed into the smok- 
ing-room, and two new billiard-rooms will be 
provided; the cardroom is to be added to the 
hall; corresponding additions will be made to 
the servants’ quarters; and the kitchens, 
offices, cellars, etc., belonging to the officers’ 
quarters will be set back on the north side 
and divided from the men’s block by a pas- 
sage about 15 ft. wide. 

PavILION AND RECREATION Park, Dunoon, 
N.B.—The laying of the foundation-stone o 
the new pavilion in connexion with the Castle 
Gardens, Dunoon, and the cutting of the first 
sod of the recreation park, took place on the 
llth inst. The work is being carried out from 

igns by Mr. Fraser, architect. 

Wargnousz, Giascow.—A new warehouse 
has been erected at the corner of Nelson-street 
and Trongate, Glasgow, and immediately ad- 
joining the “Old Tontine.’’ The entire build- 
ing is from plans by Messrs. Thomson & Sandi- 
lands, I.A., Glasgow. 

THEatRE, ABERDEEN.—Operations have now 
commenced for the erection of the new theatre 
in Aberdeen upon the site immediately east 
of the United Free South Church. The ground 
feued by the Theatre Company has a frontage 
of 127 ft. in Rosemount-viaduct, but 10 ft. of 
this frontage nearest the church must remain 
unbuilt upon. The feu extends northwards a 
distance of 139 ft., and reaches the proposed 
new line of Skene-street. The plans - the 
new building have been prepared by Messrs. 
Frank Matcham & Co., architects, London. 

lower or basement floor is 28 ft. below the 
level of the Viaduct, and will be occupied by 
electric light and steam heating plant, and 
the surplus area as a property-room. Above 
the basement is the pit floor, which contains 
three different sections of seating accommoda- 
tion—viz., the orchestra stalls, pit stalle, and 
pit. Adjoining the pit on the east side is a 
refreshment saloon. The north side of this 
Cor is occupied by the orchestra and stage, 
with a private box on either side. The floor 
above the pit floorison a level with the Viaduct, 
and containg all the main entrances. The 
vestibule is about 35 ft. by 20 ft., and from it 
access is obtained to the dress circle and 
orchestra stalls, , The two floors above the level 
of Rosemount-viaduct are occupied, the first 





as the upper circle, and the second as the 
gallery. From the vestibule there is also 
direct access to the lounge, refreshment saloon, 
and ladies’ retiring-rooms, etc. Seating accom- 
modation will be provided for about 2,350 per- 
sons. The dressiug-rooms and other offices 
and appointments are situated along two sides 
of the stage. The auditorium is separated 
from the latter by a fireproof curtain. The 
front exterior is to be wholly built of white 
Kemnay granite, and the other elevations of 
Tillyfourie stone. The contractor for the 
mason work is Mr. Alex. Anderson, Aberdeen. 
The estimated cost of the structure when com- 
pleted is 35,0000. 

THe Tower Bripce Porice Court.—The 
Tower Bridge Police Court, which is to take 
the place of the existing Southwark Police 
Court, has just been completed. Excluding 
the site, for which 19,0007. was paid, the cost 
of the building, together with the adjoining 
policestation, which was opened last autumn, has 
been 45,0007. It has been erected from designs 
by the Police Surveyor (Mr. J. Dixon Butler). 
The exterior of the court is of Portland stone 
and red brick, with granite base. A circular 
porch with Corinthian pillars, surmounted by 
the Royal Arms, forms the main entrance. 
There is a large entrance hall, and on the 
ground floor is the principal court-room. On 
the first floor there is another court-room, 
thus permitting the civil cases and the criminal 
cases to be dealt with separately. Accommo- 
dation is provided for witnesses and other 
persons having business at the court. There 
are thirty cells for prisoners under remand, 
and also waiting-rooms for both male and 
female prisoners. The whole block of build- 
ings, which was begun two years ago, stands 
on a thick raft of concrete, it being found 
practically impossible otherwise to obtain a 
stable foundation. 

New Factory, Bromiey, E.—The removal 
of the billiard-table works of Messrs. Bur- 
roughes & Watts from Westminster to Bromley- 
by-Bow has now been completed. The work- 
shops, offices, and caretaker’s apartments at 


’ Bromley cover a site of about 1 acre. Messrs. 


Francis Morton, jun., supplied the steelwork, 
and Messrs. Joseph Cliffe & Sons the Lethaby 
green glazed bricks for the fireplaces. The 
joinery and carpentry was all done on the 
premises. Mr. Sidney B. Caulfield is the archi- 
tect, 

Resvitpine nv Bioomssury.—A large block 
of buildings, to be occupied as offices, has 
lately been erected by Messrs. Prestige & Co., 
contractors, at the corner, west, of South- 
ampton-street and High Holborn. The plans 
and designs were prepared by Mr. H. P. 
Adams, who also made sketches for the carv- 
ing executed by Mr. Aumonier. 


—__o-_e—_—_- 


STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


Sr. Saviour’s Coiiteciate Cuurcu, Sovurta- 
WARK.—Considerable progress has been made 
with alterations in St. Saviour’s Collegiate 
Church, Southwark. Mr. Choate, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador, who is a Havard man, having 
expressed a wish to appropriate and fill with 
painted glass a large window in the chapel of 
St. John the Divine as a memorial to John 
Harvard, the iron framework of the window 
has been removed and stone tracery sub- 
stituted at his Excellency’s expense. The 
stained glass for the purpose is being made 
in America under the direction of Mr. Charles 
F. W. Kim, the American architect, who was 
educated at Harvard. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Phillips, of the American Embassy, has 
issued an appeal to past and present Harvard 
men for funds wherewith to convert the 
vestry of the church into a chapel as a further 
memorial to the founder of the great Uni- 
versity in America, who was born in South- 
wark and baptised in St. Saviour’s Church on 
November 29, 1607.—Times. 

——____->_e—____—_ 
FOREIGN. 

France.—The Académie des Beaux-Arts has 
suppressed the system of giving subjects for 
competition to the students of the French 
school at Rome. Henceforth they will be at 
liberty to choose their own subjects for their 


envois——The Académie has awarded the 
Achille Leclére prize (architecture) to M. 
Julian Puthod._—The Government, under 


the advice of the Under-Secretary of State for 
Fine Arts, has decided to suspend from his 
functions M. Thomas, the architect in charge 
of the Grand Palais des Beaux-Arts. He was 
one of the three original architects of the 
building, and has neglected for years to fur- 
nish particulars which have long been de- 
manded.—M. Redon, the architect to the 
Louvre, has established a new lift there to 
the second -story, which will facilitate the 
access to various gener that cannot at 
present be very easily reached by the public. 
——-On the recommendation of the Under- 





Secretary of State for Fine Arts, the Hétel de 
Rohan, in which the Government printing 
works are at present established, and of which 
the demolition had been announced, is to be 
preserved and classed among Monuments 
Historiques.——The works carried on in the 
progress of the Metropolitan railway line 
No. 5 have led to the uncovering of the old 
foundations of the Bastille, and the piers 
which formerly carried the drawbridge.— 
In the early days of May an exhibition is to be 
opened at the Musée Galliera of wrought iron- 
work and work in copper and pewter. The ex- 
hibition is organised by the Service des Beaux- 
Arts of the Paris Municipality.——The 
Municipal Council of Paris is proposing to 
purchase all the works and sketches left by 
Dalou, with the object of adding them to the 
exhibition at the Petit Palais——The jury of 
the competition for the laying out of a new 
park at Nancy has awarded the first premium 
to the joint design of M. Vacherot, landscape- 
architect, of Paris, and M. Contal, of the 
same profession, of L lle——Parliament is to 
occupy itself shortly with the question of the 
rebuilding of the Luxembourg on its present 
site, to which is to be joined a portion of the 
garden belonging to the “Petit Luxem- 
bourg.””——There is talk of rebuilding the 
Mairie of the XVIIth arrondissement (Batig- 
nolles) on its present site——The Municipal 
Council of Moulins have commissioned M. 
Baér, the architect, to carry out a museum 
there, utilising the pavilion of Anne de 
Beaujeu. The cost is estimated at 317,000 


francs, 
ee re 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WHITWORTH AND Ciry Arr GALLERIES, 
MANCHESTER.—By the testamentary dispositions 
of the late Mrs. Mary Worthington, of Sale, 
Chester, and Vice-President of the Union of 
Manchester University Women Students, a 
collection of water-colour and other drawings 
by Turner, Copley Fielding, Samuel Prout, 
Mulready, Maclise, and others is acquired by 
the Whitworth Gallery, and the pictures 
of a “Landscape with Cows,” by Turner, 
and “Ghent,” by Calcott, are bequeathed 
to the Corporation for deposit in the 
City Art Gallery. The former bequest 
comprises Prout’s “Tournai,”’ and “ Wiirz- 
burg” (two views); Mulready’s drawing 
of his birthplace in Kensington; Maclise’s 
pencil drawings of the Norman Conquest; 
Fielding’s “Old Newby Bridge”; and 
Turner’s “ Fonthill,” “‘The Thames at Eton,” 
“St. Mary’s, Malvern,” “Llanberis Lake,” 
“Norham Castle,” ‘‘Easeby Abbey, York- 
shire,” and three views of Cassiobury Park, 
Hertfordshire. 

CuurcH Buipine Soctery.—The Incorporated 
Society for Promoting the Enlargement, Build- 
ing, and Repairing of Churches and Chapels 
held its usual monthly meeting on the 16th 
inst., at the Society’s House, 7, Dean’s-yard, 
Westminster Abbey, S.W., the Rev. Canon 
C. F. Norman in the chair. Grants of money 
were made in aid of the following objects, 
viz. :—Building new churches at Brondesbury, 
St. Laurence, Middlesex, 1507. for the first 
portion; Cwmllynfell, St. Margaret, Carmar- 
thenshire, 100/., in lieu of a former grant of 
75l.; and Saltney Ferry, near Chester, 80/. for 
the first portion; and towards enlarging or 
otherwise improving the accommodation in the 
churches at Barton Mills, St. Mary, near 
Mildenhall, Suffolk, 307.; Llantwit Major, 
St. Illtyd, near Cardiff, 502.; and Pres- 
tatyn, Christ Church, Flints, 552. <A 
grant was also made from the Special 
Mission Buildings Fund towards uild- 
ing a mission church at Abertillery, St. John, 
25/. The following grants were nim paid for 
works completed :—Prestwich, St. Hilda, near 
Manchester, 75/.; East Bridgford, Hants, St. 
Peter, near Nottingham, 25/.; Eastleigh, 
Church of the Resurrection, Hants, 50/., mak- 
ing in all 2502; Wandsworth, St. Mary the 
Virgin, Surrey, 1507.; and Woodstone, St. 
Augustine, near Peterborough, 207. In addi- 
tion to: this, the sum of 220]. was paid towards 
the repairs of seventeen churches from trust 
funds held by the Society. The Annual 
General Court of the Society will be held on 
Thursday, May 4, at the Church House, Dean’s- 
yard, Westminster, at 3 p.m., when the chair 
will be taken by the Lord Bishop of St. 
Albans. 

AvSsTRIAN MarsizE, CEMENT, AND ASPHALT.— 
Mr. H. L. Churchill, the British Consul, in his 
report on the trade and commerce of Trieste 
for the year 1904, mentions that the Trieste 
Marble Company, whose work really began 
some eighteen months ago, has now been 
legally formed. The quarry is situated on 
Monte Planik, in Istria, and produces a very 
solid and beautiful marble. One section of 
the quarry contains a white marble with a dim 
pink shade, whilst another section supplies 
an almost white marble with light pinkish 
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and yellow veins. The quality of the marble 
is not yet widely known, but where samples 
have been sent it has created quite a sensa- 
tion, and trial orders have been promptly 
forthcoming. Blocks of almost any size can 
be supplied. Samples will be sent on applica- 
tion. Rough blocks have only been supplied 
thus far, but machinery is being ordered so 
that, in 1905, orders for polished work can be 
executed. At the Momiano, Istria (three hours by 
rail from Trieste) a beautiful marble quarry has 
been discovered. The quarry has never been 
worked, and is for sale. Agother marble 
quarry, discovered lately at Momiano, is work- 
ing. The Austrian cement export is of no 
great importance. The factories are too far 
from the sea, so that they cannot always suc- 
cessfully compete with foreign countries. On 
the other hand, new manufactories are con- 
tinually springing up in other countries, thus 
causing an over-production. Still the cement 


manufactories of the Alpine regions of 
Austria will have sufficient work for 
three or four years, as they are  sup- 
plying the necessary cement for the 


construction of the Tauri railway (to be ready 
towards the end of 1907). A large cement 
manufactory has been erected at Lengerfeld 
(North Carniola), in the Trieste consular dis- 
trict. The yearly production is about 3,000 
railway truck loads. A large establishment is 
to be erected near Albona (Istria) for the 
manufacture of Portland cement entirely for 
exportation. There are in the neighbourhood 
immense quantities of stone suitable for the 
manufacture of cement, and also a coal mine 
(Carpano-Vines), all situated close to the port 
of Rabaz. A manufactory of asphalt pro- 
ducts has also been lately established. ; 

Excavations, CANTERBURY.—The excavations 
in the Abbey Field behind St. Augustine’s 
College, Canterbury, are to be continued, in 
spite of the loss involved to this interesting 
work in the recent death of Canon Routledge. 
The field, which comprises some 3 acres, in- 
cludes part of the site of the old Benedictine 
monastery founded in 598 by King Ethelbert 
and St. Augustine. It was put up for sale in 
1900, and by the efforts of the late Primate, 
Lord Stanhope, Lord Northbourne, and others, 
was secured for the Church of England and 
vested in trustees. The buildings which stood 
upon it included the Abbey Church, the 
tee house, dormitory, infirmary, hall, and 
chapel, and the early Saxon chapel of St. 
Pancras, while the church contained several 
shrines. The sum collected for the purchase 
‘by Canon Routledge left 1807. for the excava- 
tion work, and the trustees raised a further 
sum of 1,057/. With these monies the pre- 
cincts, which were used as a farmyard, have 
‘been gradually dealt with. The crypt of the 
Abbey Church, with its three circular side 
chapels, each containing a_ stone altar, has 
been cleared, and the work has been extended 
to the infirmary and other buildings. The 
funds are now exhausted, and contributions 
may be sent to the Rev. R. J. E. Boggis, St. 
Augustine’s College, Canterbury.—Z7imes. 

Tue Cnueap Corraces Exutsition.—The com- 
mittee of the Exhibition of Cheap Cottages, to 
be held at Letchworth, Hertfordshire, in July, 
announce that prizes to the amount of 1001. 
will be given in each class of the building 
competitions—i.e., for detached cottages, 
pairs, and groups, built at a cost not exceed- 
ing fixed sums. There will also be a special 
prize of 1002. for the best all-round and 
cheapest cottage suitable for an agricultural 
labourer, and probably a further substantial 
prize for the best concrete cottage. The com- 
mittee will consider plans for cottages to be 
built at the Exhibition up to April 15. Dona- 
tions towards the prizes fund will be welcomed, 
in order to enable the committee to render the 
prizes more numerous and substantial. All 
donations, and any inquiries, should be ad- 
dressed to the London offices of the Exhibi- 
tion, 347, Birkbeck Bank-chambers, Holborn, 
W.C. 

—__—-9¢--9-—__—_ 


Legal. 


NEWCASTLE ANCIENT LIGHT 
DISPUTE 





THE case of Cowper and Steel, Coulson, & Co., 
Ltd., v. Milburn and others came before the 
Court of Appeal, composed of the Lord Chief 
Justice and Lords Justices Vaughan Williams 
and Stirling, on the 20th and 21st insts., on the 
plaintiffs’ appeal from the judgment of, Mr. 
Justice Backiey, in the Chancery Division. 
(The case was reported in the Builder of 
June 18, 1904.) E 

In this case the plaintiff, Cowper, the free- 
holder, and the plaintiff Company, the lessees, 
of Dean Inn, No. 20, Dean-street, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, brought the action against the 
defendants for an injunction to restrain them, 
their servants, and agents, from continuing 





the erection of certain buildings so as to cause 
a nuisance or obstruction to the plaintiffs’ 
ancient lighte, as the same were enjoyed pre- 
vious to the removal of the buildings formerly 
standing on the site of the defendants’ pre- 
mises. Until recently, on the west side of 
Dean-street, there were certain buildings of 
moderate height, and they had been acquired 
by the defendants and pulled down, and on 
the site the defendants had erected buildings 
far exceeding the height of the old buildings. 
The defence was a denial of liability, and, in 
the result, Mr. Justice Buckley held that there 
had been no nuisance on the part of the defen- 
dants, and dismissed the action, with costs. 
Hence the present appeal of the plaintiffs. 

Mr. Ralph Neville, K.C., Mr. Astbury, 
K.C., and Mr. Maughan appeared for the 
appellants, and Mr. Warrington, K.C., Mr. 
Buckmaster, K.C., and Mr. O’Leigh Clare for 
the respondents. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of 
counsel, the Lord Chief Justice said the Court 
was of opinion that there must be a report 
made by someone. He did not think, as at 
present advised, that the right question had 
been considered by Mr. Justice Buckley, and it 
was necessary that a report should be made. 
He and his leneand brothers would settle the 
form of the reference to the person who was 
appointed to make the report, and when it 
had been received, the Court would give 
judgment on the appeal. The report the 
Court wanted was a there had been 
an obstruction of the light, assuming the old 
windows in the plaintiffs’ building were still 


there. 
ee 


PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 
4,116 of 1904.—E. Cunavporr: 
Controlled Lifts and Hoists. 
Operating the mechanism of electrically con- 
trolled lifts and hoists, electrical travelling 
cranes, transporters, elevators, conveyors, or 


Electrically 


runway hoists by a circuit-making device at’ 


each floor or point, and a series of same in the 
cage corresponding to the floors electrically 
connected to forked, cut-out, or direction 
switches at the intermediate floors or points, 
said switches being operated by an appliance 
on the lift cage, the balance weight, crab, or 
trolley, or other moving part or cage, so that 
first one of the probable paths or circuits of 
the current supplying the solenoid or its 
equivalent, actuating the controlling switch for 
one direction of the motors’ rotation, is auto- 
matically cut out, and then the other path for 
the opposite direction as the cage passes the 
aforementioned cut-out switches, until the one 
corresponding to the floor or point where the 
cage is required to stop at (which is reall 
the only “live”? switch) is nearly conte, 
when, by reason of the shape of the forked 
ae switch lever, the current is actually 
on. 


8,192 of 1904.—J. SHanxs: Water Supply Taps 
or Valves. 

Water supply taps or valves, consisting of a 
valve closing with the pressure water, and an 
actuated spindle operating a cup leather work- 
ing in a barrel in the body of the tap, and a 
spring between the cup leather and the end 
of the barrel. 


8,939 of 1904.—J. G. Hatt: Catches for the 
Doors of Gates and the like. 

Catches for the doors of gates and the like, 
characterised by a circular ball, a segment of 
which projects through a perforation in a face 
plate, the ball being normally retained against 
the edge of the perforation by a cup formed 
in a spring arm which is secured to the inside 
of the face plate. 


9,162 of 1904.—A. MeErKLEIOHN: Sliding and 

Folding Doors, Partitions, or Gateways. 
Sliding and folding doors, partitions, and the 
like, consisting of a wheel device running on 
trunnions in a rail mounted in a slidable and 
swivelling piston or plunger, which is carried 
in a metal shoe, flush with the surface of the 
door, partition, or the like, in combination 
with an upper projecting piece fitted on to 
of door, partition, or the like, provided wit 
a knob, which runs between the two guide 
rails in a runner beneath ‘the ceiling. 


9,331 of 1904.—P. Barmsripce and J. Mert- 
CALF: Sanitary Appliances for Use in Con- 
nexton with Closets. 

A sanitary appliance, consisting of a con- 

tainer and detachable paper seat covers, means 

for holding the latter in the container, and 

means for connecting the container to a 

pedestal or to an ordinary encased or square- 

seated closet. 





= All these applicetiens are in the stage in which 
—_ to the grant of Patents upon them can 
made 








—" a 
9,350 of 1904.—W. Lanaway: Brick-cuttin 
Apparatus. ’ 
This invention relates to brick-cuiting 4 
paratus, and has for its object to provide 
simple and efficient device for sawing bewke 
to any required shape, either square, ag for 
ordinary building purposes, or at an angle or 
bevel for special requirements. A device made 
in accordance with this invention comprises a 
box having parts of the sides thereof cut awa 
a pair of slotted arms mounted on a spindle 
and means for holding said arms in position, ’ 


9,971 of 1904—J. Wittiams: An Air-tight 
an stig 4 d door f 

n air-tight door and door frame, havi " 
tween the said door and its jamb a for ar 
pad or beading, against whieh the said door 
when shut can be tightly pressed by the action 
of a resilient fastening device, the fastening 
device comprising a lever handle adapted to 
move in a plane approximately parallel to the 
face of the door, and having its fulcrum or 
pivot subjected to the action of a spring that 
tends to keep said lever handle pressed tp. 
wards the face of the door. 


15,903 of 1904.—F. V. Briacka: A Method of 
Pointing or Surface Finishing for Buildings 
Bridges, and Walls in Brick or Stonework, 
New or Old and Dilapidated. 

In carrying out the method of this invention 

the joints are raked out, the surface is washed 

down, and the joints, cracks, and holes filled 
in with a material stained to colour required 
composed of Portland cement and pure oxide 
of iron, or oil mastic, Parian or Keens’ cement, 
and levelled with face of brick or stonework. 

Then the whole is stained with suitable flat 

ga for imitating red, blue, or buff brick. 

work. 


24,204 of 1904.-J. W. Srevxerson: Kitchen 
Ranges and the like. 

This invention relates to kitchen grates and 
ranges in which access can easily be obtained 
to the flues so that they may be quickly and 
easily cleaned, while being rendered air-tight 
and smoke-proof by the panels covering the 
same. The invention consists essentially in 
providing the back and top part of the grate 
or range with detachable panels covering the 
apertures to the flues, the said panels when 
removed exposing the flues, thereby simplify. 
ing cleaning and making the fixing much more 
secure and easy. 


9,195 of 1904.—H. Bicktry: Construction of 

Fireproof Walls and Partitions of Buildings. 
Constructing a fireproof wall or partition, con- 
sisting in the use of a number of slabs formed 
with V-shaped tongues and grooves, connect- 
ing the adjacent edges of the slabs with liquid 
cement, and laying in the joints a bed of 
washed sand and cement, floating the slabs 
into position, coating the top edge of the 
uppermost line of date and the corresponding 
parts of the ceiling and walls or woodwork 
with — cement, and filling the space be- 
tween the slabs and the ceiling with a fixing 
material. 


9,292 of 1904.—Patent Victorta Stone PAVING 
Company and F. W. Laws: Moulds for the 
Manufacture of Paving Slabs. 

This invention relates to moulds for the manu- 

facture of paving slabs, and has for its object 

to facilitate the opening of the moulds, for 
the removal of the slabs, and the subsequent 
replacement of the parts, The mould has 
the ledges forming the sides of the mould 
partially fixed to the bottom and partially 
movable, the movable sides being firmly fixed 
together so that they can be moved in one 
piece. The said movable sides are secured 
to the fixed sides at opposite corners by 
means of thumb screws, which are passe 
through them and adapted to engage in nuts 
or plates fitted tightly into the ends of the 

fixed ledges, suitable notches being f 

either in the fixed ledges or in the movable 

ledges so as to ensure the movable parts being 
applied in the proper position. 

30,808 of 1904—W. H. Barron: 
Flooring. 

A fireproof flooring, consisting of & 
centring, comprising a number of. metal 
strips, bands, wires, or the like, coiled or 
wrapped round the joists, and running between 
said joists in a plane parallel to the lower 
surface of the floor, on designed to support 
thin sheets of metal or other material. 


Fireproof 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
March 3.—By LANGRIDGE & FREEMAN (at 


orley). 
Horley, Surrey. —99 to 107 (odd), Albert-rd., 
f., WT 661. 68.0.0. eeeeeeceececececeecs 
6.—By LANGRIDGE & FREEMAN (at 
siabsige, knit, “The. 
pridge, Kent.—Church-st., ‘The Brew- 
pag Cottages ” (four), f., w.r. 447. 17s. 
March 7.—By PERKINS & Sons (at Southamp- 
mn). 


thampton.—Hill-la., f.g. og 311. 15s., re- 
™ olen in 980 and. Gee eee cccccccewncs 
Hill-la., perpetual Pronk g RE of 
491. 15s Ep SERRA DEE Kel Ciee se « Se bnweee ¥e 
ican 9.—By ELLIoTT & Sons (at Brighton). 
Brighton. —1, 2, and 3, Richmond-gdans., f., 
58. 10s. PEP LT eee ECT 
19 yee 20, London-st., f., w.r. 491. 8s. 
6, Blackman- -st., f., Wr. gpg 
14, Montreal-rd., i Wits Gli Mie cece ccewes 
$3 and 34, Argyle-rd., SC 
12, 13, "and 14, Guildford-st., £. Wits 
NE pee: Thee eens C 
8, Ditchling-rd., f., @.r. 307. .........ee eee 
2’ and 3, Regent-hill, f., Weds GEE Ze ccccke 
_ — and 54, Brunswick-st. West, f., 
9, Tower Market-st., f., e.r. 397. 
Hurstpierpoint, Sussex. —Chinese-la. aa Stone- 
C06.” fi, OBS AOE: ceiriwc din cesreeccwecs ees 
March 13. —By JoHN BARKER & Co. 
Kensington.—60, Stratford-rd., u.t. 56} yrs., 
g.r. 9l., er. 702. WecidtieedeecLvet oe ee 
By THURGOOD & MARTIN. 
Belgravia.—1, Motcomb-st. (s.), u.t. 19 ™ bis 
get. 41., YP. 1210. 48. ...eeeeeccceccoess 
2and 3, jMotcomb- -st., u.t. 19 yrs., g.r. ” 8i., 
ER LOO: cosecemeonciasqs cecjadsitinne eee 
4,5, 6, 7, and 8, Motcomb-st. (s.), ut. 19 
yrs., g.I. 201., y.¥. CO ECE eee 
9, Motcomb-st., u.t. 19 yrs., g.r. 6s., - r. 1202. 
Hyde Park.—11, Fulton-mews, u.t. 65 yrs., 
GP. 15], C.F. 702. ...ccccccecccccccccecs 
March 14.—By H. J. BROMLEY. 
Norwood.—34 to 50 toms, Thornlaw-rd., f., 
YF. BOG). wc cciees cccvccescevecces seee 
3, 14 to 26 (even), Casewick-rd., f., y.r. ee 
1 to 6, Belmont Cottages, f., w. r. 1560. 
By H. DONALDSON & Sons. 
Islington.—76, 80, and 82, Church-rd., u.t. 
$2 yrs., g.r. 151., re) 
Stoke Newington. — ed pk., u.t. 
49} yrs., g.r. 72., OE wecisweencedes 
Dalston. si, Holly-st,. *(.), with yard and 
stabling, u.t. 18 yrs., g.r. 32/., p......-- 
Clapton.—71, Median-rd., u.t. 63 yrs., g.r. 6i., 
WW. COloccciceccanceecs Cdbaiandeaneeed 
By H. KEMP. 
ge —1 yt %, Lacon-rd., u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 
BAL, VeEo bocce ccccsccccecsecudeeesoseees 


eee sere re reese seseseseseseseseee 


OL 

ae ely —190 and 192, Cator-street, u.t. 

Sir YIS., .@-2.. OF, Wile Cbs ABs. ccivicsicone 

143, Kirkwood-rd., ut. 602 yrs., g.r. 61., 
Wile Oleic cccucewce's 
By ROGERS, CHAPMAN, & THOMAS. 

Westminster. —5, Allington-st., u.t. 17} yrs., 
G7. 00. 06, 9.0. GO. cease Sesevceeceees 

By STEPHENSON & ALEXANDER (at “Cardiff. 

Dinas Powis, Glamorgan. — “ Brookland 

House” and 6a. Or. eee 
Three closes of building land, 7 a. 2 7.34 p., f. 
By J. T. PEAT (at Reigate). 

Reigate, pha —‘ Antwerp Lodge” and 
‘* Norfolk Lodge,” u.t. 46} yrs., g.r. 10/., 
Vili Bask sic cuwkesdevimecewercdos xs oe 

40, Effingham-rd., f., w.r. 207. 16s. ........ 
2, 3, and 4, Nutley-gr., f., w.F. 570. 48. .... 
By Drrr, Son, & HILTON (on the Premises). 

Lee.—65, Burnt Ash-hill, u.t. 59 yrs., g.r. 

141. 10s., ONE Fis da Ruo6s ckewic's owes 
March 15.—By HAROLD GRIFFIN. 

Battersea.—3 and 4, Russell-st., u.t. 56 yrs., 

GY. OL. Wil Othe We ccce ccccccicceccess 
14 Td 16, eee (s.), u.t. 46 yrs., gr. 


Seem eee e sere esseseseeeesee 
See eeeeee er eeseees seeeeesersese 


By aaa & LANE. 
Maida Hill. 19. Park-pl. Villas, u.t. 32 yrs., 
Sh. Zh, O:: SOR. sdcsvinds camak calendewas + 
Harlesden.—45 and 47, Minet-av., u.t. 87 yrs., 
Bil. 1S0., ViPe Wes craton wees ceadse<. 
49, Minet-av., u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 71., y.r: 360. 
3, Cecil- rd., u.t. 803 yrs., g.r. 62. 10s.. y.r. 341. 
Wembley, Middlesex. —Lon on-rd., “ Averley,” 
WE, 98 yrs., or GR OCI GEN o5oicccs cece 
By WAGSTAFF & Sons. 
Mngtoa. i Oxford-rd., u.t. 474 yrs., g.t. 71, 
u.t. 4 . . 
y.r. 482. shnd., wt 474 yrs, gx. 10h 
By G. C. PHILLIPS and PROTHEROE & MORRIS 
H (at Hockley). 
ockley, Essex.—Portions of the Harrogate 
estate, 53 a. Or. > a 
By STEPHENSON & ALEXANDER (at Newport). 
Liaphilleth, Monmouth. Tt & nn of build- 
ing land, 2a, 3r.8p coasters deed 
Two freehold cottages, Y - $r. 30 p....... 
Freehold ground rents of 152. 4s. 9d., rever- 
sion in 71, 77, and 87 yrs. .....cceee 
Three building plots, area 12, 738° yds., f. 
Two frechold CU a ae cera bande se 
rem works and builder’s yard, f., y.r. 
“Glandwr Farm,” 9 a. 0 r. 12 p., ane 
A mineral estate, area 56 a. 3 r. 12 p., bene- 
ficial leases for BO co Wal core eves xe 
March 16.—By J. Barton & Co. 
Camberwell.—39 and 41, Picton-st., u.t. 58} 
JIs., Sr. 102., WE 70h M8. eeeeveceeees 


£850 
590 


774 
1,216 
710 
665 
860 
795 
1,285 
365 
710 


520 
420 


540 
500 


1,275 
2,610 


5,645 
1,140 


250 
5,040 
4, 460 
ue 745 
1,250 

420 

120 

330 


530 
365 
275 
250 


310 


2,350 
2,370 


1,175 
350 
610 


795 


490 
250 
345 
655 


500 
750 
290 
317 


430 
890 


2,160 
190 
620 
420 

1,710 
330 


600 
2,000 


4,800 


865 





By BLAKE & DANNATT. 
Greenwich.—30, Blackheath-rd. (s.), f., y.r. 


FR PR ae Pree £935 
1 to 4, oe s-cottages, u.t. ind yrs., g.r. 
141., ME csadeccceneahhee dvcewe és 415 
Guedanatee: * 30. Ashburnham-rd., u.t. 42 
yrs., g.r. i. Mk OMe  sacckteendesas 230 
= Ashbarnham-¢r., u.t. 41 yrs., g.r. 47. 4s., 
er ongewasd dice aieemesedacatens 280 


By HoLLipay & STANGER. 
ob Va a Hopton-rd., u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. re 
Sctarogudccideuncreeseass 5 


y.r. Bei Sete a ee ape iin 1,005 
By LAMBERT & Co. 
eo “The Cottage,” u.t. 
872 7. . er. 7., MN wtesvadaccees 240 
27 and 29, Canina ok, u.t. 63 yrs., g.r. 

102. 10s., Vole Sore ss ca cecccdencatna ‘ne 750 

By NEWBON, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
Kensington.—101, Edith-rd., u.t. 704 yrs., g.r. ; 

Sh ib Ole oxic ccueceetasccetecethee de 530 

49, Comeragh-rd., u.t. 71 yrs., g.r. 102., y.r. 

BOL Mradceceeerdeseaeee ceedeeceee euane 895 
Notting Hill.—73, Lo meeniegrertags i, ‘y.r. 701. 900 
er te 3 Gibson-sq. > Wt. 324 yrs., gr. ian 
Pimlicg. —60, Tachbrook-st., u.t. 22 yrs, g.r. 

OR Gir OU cc casducesseucasnenwacddead 425 
Walthamstow.—59 to 78 (odd), Carisbrook- 

rd., u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. 302., w.r. 2087....... 1,200 

By Stimson & SONs. 
Peckham.—62 to 76 (even), Peckham-rd., area 

GB DOGTE, Tov te GOR nc ciacccaverecs 6,500 
Hampstead-road. —92 we ag Stanhope-st., 

u.t. 10 yrs., g.r. 107., TOR éscckecacs 260 
Clapham.—327, Clapham- Ag ‘f er. 70... 810 
Peckham.—Choumert- Te, f. g. rents 12/. 12s., e5 

FOVGRSION BE TO GIRS. 656 oc ncctccdceccus 340 

Copleston-rd., f.g. ‘ate 127. 12s., reversion 
WE UOUUS ac ceccccecatescneccescewaade ‘ 340 


By WILLDER & WILLDER. 
Tottenham Court-road.—1, Fitzroy-st., u.t. 
23% yrs., gr. 900., y.r. 160%. ...ccce eee 430 
By H. J. Buiss & Sons. 
Dalston.—5, Albion-ter, u.t. 34 yrs., g.r. 4/., 


y.r. ete eeepc aE papers ait 250 
Hackney.—5, ~—a ut. 69 yrs. ey GF 
62. 10s., WE Wins ncracentnni’ taxes 225 
41 and 43, Lesbia-rd., u.t. 78} yrs., g.r. 
CE Ear ere 625 
56 North-st. a errr ere 285 
Stoke Newington. poll, Aden-gr., u.t. 654 7s le 
On, SOU < cc cneneas daener saene 390 


By EDWIN EVANS (at Battersea). 
Pimlico.—127, St. George’s-rd., u.t. 23 yrs., 


CE AGE Vale ee « oxasc bene cc eeeuiaceds 606 

50, Bessborough-st., u.t. 282 yrs., g.F. 
101. 1 rrr ere 550 

10, , Bemborough- mews, u.t. 38 yrs., g.r. nil, 
BOM cdcenverccre .cncnn demswennmee 295 

Battoreca.—288 and 284, Queen’s-rd., u.t. 693 
YES, GF. Sib, Do cc cccccscccccccesccese 450 

23 and 26, Marjorie-gr., ut. 88} yrs., g.r. 
De eS er re 710 

Wandsworth. 738 to 52, 56 to 66 yg The 
Gr., u.t. 89 yrs., g.r. 982., y.r. 4647. 4,345 

Tooting. —25 to 31 todd), Sellincourt-rd., “at. 
93} yrs., g.r. 12/. 12s., w.r. 882. 88....... 575 

By Wyatt & Son (at Emsworth). 
Emsworth, Hants.—13, Bridge-rd., f., p. .... 275 
By STEPHENSON & ALEXANDER (at Cardiff). 

Cardiff, Glamorgan.—Whitchurch-rd., f.g. rents 

129%. 10s., reversion in 89 to 98 yrs. (in 
OU MGR « cceccuctescavdcvacreonnuccenes 3,050 

March 17.—By HotcomBs#, BreTts, & WEST. 

St. John’s Wood.—Boundary-rd., i.g. rents 
602. 88., u.t. 323 yrs., g.r. nil .......... 825 

Canonbury.—Canonbury Pk. North, i.g.r. 
S52. 148., ut. SIZ yri., GF. 4b. .ccccccess 520 

By RIDER & SONS. 

Lambeth.—6 and 7, Thorne-st., u.t. 27} yrs., 

Oke 10K, Wik GEE TO cc civicecvcescscce 365 
45, a 9 ae ut. 27} ah g.r. 61., w.r. 

CAE Ge occ cutictecs tinbncascceismas mes 180 

Notting Hill.—4, Silchester-st., ‘ut. 58} yrs., 
or Ul 1Gtes Wile CON we cnccwaeewees 220 
— and 4, Waldo-rd., f., w.r. ‘ins 
a1” ; ‘st (odd), Letchford-gdns., f., w.r. 2.100 


PP iad ca used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; i.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental ; w.r. for ‘weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. ‘tor yearly rental; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for‘lane; st. for street ; rd. for road; sq. for 
square; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard ; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house ; 0. for 
offices ; 8. for shops; ct. for court. 


—_---oe———_ 


MEETINGS. 
FRIDAY, Marcon 24. 

Architectural Association.—Mr. A. Needham Wilson on 
“Sketch Plans and Working Drawings.” 7.30 p.m. 

Royal Institution.—Professor G. H. Bryan, F.R.S., on 
oan The Coming Renaissance of Mathematics,” illustrated. 

Fnstitution of Civil Engineers (Students? Meeting).— 
(1) “ The Wanki to Victoria Falls Section: Victoria 
Falls Railway,” by Mr. C. T. ‘Gardner; (2) “‘ Design of 
a Double-line Plate-girder Railway Bridge,” by Mr. 
H. 8. Coppock. 8 p.m. 

SATURDAY, MAROH 25. 

Architectural Association.—Visit to Shipping Offices, 
Cockspur-street, and Government Buildings, Parliament- 
street. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Inveresk 
and Musselburgh. 

Royal Institution.—Professor J. J. Thomson, F.R.S., 
Sg Electrical Properties of Radioactive Substances, a 

3 p.m. 

Builders’ . Poremen’s Association.—Mr. F. Jay on 

** Concrete.” 8.30 p.m. 





MONDAY, MAROH 27. 
Society of Arts ,(Cantor Lecture).—Mr. H. Laws Webb 
on “ Telephony,” Ill. 8 p.m. 
Surveyors’ Institution—Mr. F. Oliver Lyons, M.A., 
on ‘The Rating of Railways—their Over-Taxation ; 
its Causes and its Remedies.”” 8 p.m. 


TUESDAY, MAROH 28. 

Architectural. Association.—Students’ Smoker, Monico, 
Piccadilly-circus. 9 pm. 

Royal Institution.—Professor W. ns Dalby, M.A., on 
‘* Engineering Problems,” II. 5 p 

Society of Arts (Colontal Section). —The Hon. Walter 
Hartwell James, K.C., Agent-General for and late 
Premier of Western Australia, on ‘‘ The Manufactures 
of Greater Britain—II. Australasia.” 4.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Mr. C. 8. Russell 
Palmer on “ Coolgardie Water Supply.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 29. 

Society of Arts.—The Right Hon. Sir Herbert Max- 
well Bart., M.P., on “ British Woodlands.” 8 p.m. 

Architectural Association (Discussion Section).—Mr. 
K. Gammell on “The Planning of Buildings and the 
Safety of the Public.” 7.30 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Councillor D. 
M’Arthy on “ The Royal Mile—the Castle to Holyrood,’’ 
illustrated by lantern slides. 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ visit to the 
works of the Vauxhall Bridge, in course of construction. 
Assemble at the works, north side of the river, 2.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, MAROH 30. 
Society of Antiquaries. all 30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 31. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—An extra meet- 
ing, when the “ First Report to the Steam-Engine 
Research Committee,’ by Professor David S. Capper, 
will be further discussed. 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 1. 

Incorporated British Institute of Certified Carpenters. — 
Mr. S. B. Savill on ‘Construction of Bridges,” illus- 
trated by lime-light views. 6.15 p.m. 

Royal Institution.—Rt. Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 
**Some Controverted Questions of Optics,” I. 3 p.m 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
tions; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, Papin. en manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NO’ 
DESIRED. 

Ali communications must be authenticated the 
name and address of the sender, whether for pu 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications, 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for — is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

All communications regarding li and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; —- 


. relating to advertisements and other exclusive 


ness matters should be addressed to THE PUBLI HEE, 
and not to the Editor. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest, 

uality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 





BRICKS, &. 
Hard Stocks 112 0 per 1000 alongsid 
Bea per longside, in river, 

Rough Stocks and 

Grizzles ....... 1 8 0 ” ” ” 
Facing Stocks .. 2 5 0 ” ” ” 
Shi POTS sessccseccee 250 ” ” ’ 
Flettons .....0000. 1 8 0 ” at railway depét, 
Red Wire Cuts ... 114 0 ” ” ” 
BestFareham Red 312 0 s 9 pa 
Salen Tae 5 0 0 

uabon acing ” ” 
Best Blue Pressed ° 

Staffordshire... 4 4 0 ” ” ” 
Do. Bullnose...... 410 0 ” ” Ty 
Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks...... 4 8 0 ” ” ” 
Guazep Bricks. ° 
Best White and 

Ivory Glazed 

— ines 2 1e. @ ” ” ” 
Head: c Eee | a ee ” ” ” 
Gath, Bullnose, 

and Flats........ 14600 ” ” ” 
Double Stretchers 19 0 0 ” ” ” 
Double Headers... 16 0 0 29 o - 
One Side and two | 

) eee coe 00 ” ” ” 
Two Sides and 

one End ......... 20 0 0 se po = 
Splays, Cham- 

ferred, uints 20 0 0 ” ” ” 
Best Di Salt 

Glazed Stretch- 

ers, and Header 12 0 0 2 s yf 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats......... a! “ si 
Double Stretchers 15 0 0 90 ph a 
Double Headers...14 00 ;, < pr 
One Side and two as : 

eae 
Two Sides and m m 3 
one End ......... 15 0 0 
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a oo (continued). 


Splays, Cham- 

f ‘Guaite 3 ry 0 per 1000 at railway depét, 
Second a 

White, © ait 

i 

Glksed noma. 2 oD ” less than best. 
Thames and Pit Sand.......0 7 o” per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast......... sconeoose 9 ” 


Best Portland Cement. ...... 7 0 per ton, a 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 20 0 9 


Notre.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


charge for sacks, 
Grey Stone Lime 12s. 0d. yard, delivered. 
iteo ton at rly. dpt. 


Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 

STONE, 
Bats Stone—delivered on road wag- 
gons, Paddington Depot —....e.00 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 
Nine Elms Depdt. .......ccccscerceees 
PortLanp Stone (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington depét, Nine 
Elms depét, or Pimlico Wharf... 
White ——s. a = —_ 
waggons, P: ington depdé ine 
Elms depét, or Pimlico Wharf... 2 Sw ~- 


s. d. 
' anaaal in ee eoone i a per ft. cube,deld.rly.depét 





8. d. 
1 64 per ft. cube, 
1 8 ” 99 


21 ” 9” 





Groenshill «110 me oe 
Darley Dale in blocks... 2 4 a PA 
Red Corsehill __,, 25 a a 
CloseburnRedFreestone 2 0 ‘s mA 
Red Mansfield ,, 24 ‘i ra 
York Stone—Robin Hood Quality. 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 * ~ 
6 in, sawn two sides 
landings to _ sizes 


(under wr) ft. super.) 2 3 perft. super. 4, 
6 in. rubbed two sides 


ditto, ditto ........ ae ae om ‘a 
8 in. sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes) 0114 os Pe 
2 in. to in, sawn one 
= slabs (random 
OUD. acabaesscosoniaene .o 7 ss 
rain. “to 2in. ditto, ditto 0 6 a a 
Harp Yorr— 
Scappled random blocks 3 0 perft.cube, % 
6 in. sawn two sides, 
landings to _ sizes 


(under "40 ft. super.) 2 Sperft.super. ,, 
6 in. rubbed two sides 

eee ee *. ss 
8 in, sawn ‘two sides 

(slabs random sizes) 1 2 2 aS 
2 in. self-faced random 

flags 


Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 : ae ft. cube, 








eld. rly. depét. 
= 0 « [es 
es ngs . 
Solas rig. depat, 
” ” » Sin. do. 1 2% ” ” 
SLATES, 
in. in. Za. d. 
20 x 10 best blue Bangor 13 2 6 per 10000f1200atr. d. 
20 x 12 * le 17 6 ” ” 
20x10 firstquality,, 18 00 4 ri 
20x 12 4, ” » 183 15 0 ” ” 
16x 8 ” SOs Ma 
20 x 10 best blue Port- 
MAAOC «00 12 12 6 yy a 
168 6 12 6 ” ” 
20 x10 best ‘Eureka ‘un- 
fading green . . 7 8 i» me 
20 x 12 ” ” 7 6 ” ” 
18 x 10 ” ” 18 5 0 ” ” 
16x 8 10 5 0 ” ” 
20 x 10 permanent green ua mS » a 
18 x 10 ” ” 9 12 6 ” ” 
16x 8 ” ” 6 12 6 ” ” 
—. a 
Best plain red roofing tiles . ao | od feat depét. 
ip and Valley tiles ... 3 7 per doz os anaes 
Best Brosely tiles............... 50 0 per I ca does 
Do. Ornamental tiles ......... 52 6 so ans 
Hip and Valley tiles ... 4 0 per doz, 2 6 (of 
Best Buabon red, brown, or 
brindled do. palmate 57 6Gperl1000 ,, a 
ee wee - 60 0 io, anak 
Valet aeubonses RT 0 per dos. eres 
COS 80 abi ae ie 
aoe nicttiod Stafford- 
“a os Fee - 51 Sper 1000 4, =x 
Do, Ornamental do............. 54 6 4, eat 
Hip tiles ...ccorccccsssccccsee & Lperdoz. 9 9 
Valley tiles ............0000.0. 3 8 cage Ne 
Best sr Bosemary oe wnat 
cme ppneebensninsen eevee 48 Operl000 ,, 4, 
Bes’ eee ae coovee SO Ong eat lies 
Hip tiles ...cccccccosssssccee & Oper doz. 55 4 
Valley tiles ...........00 ao 8S » at ae 
- ” ‘brand 
plain tiles, sand faced. ® open <a 
e Ld) 9 o 
Do. Ornamental do ............ 50 0 ae 
Hip tiles ......ccccccccrocrree & 0 per doz, a ane 
Valley tiles ..cccccocccccscce 3 6 a9 eae 
Woop. 
Buitp1ne Woop, At standard. 
Deals: best Jin. by llin. and 4in. 2 s, &s. d, 
by 9 in. and llin. eseoe 13 10 15 0 
Deais best 3 b Deeererees wooo 13 0 14400 


in. by “Tin. and 
Sin., and Sin. by7in. and 8in, 11 0 
Battens: best 24 by 6and 3 by 6.. 010 


Deals : seconds 10 
Battens : seconds ...... eoesscccsestocesen © 10 
2 in. by 4in. and 2in. by Gin... 9 0 
Zin. Ae 44 in. and 2in. S Sin... 8 10 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
Lin, and Th in, by 7 ims, cccccscoree O 10 


3 ins ov 





© ©ccco co oof 8 
f 








WOOD (continued). 


At per load of 50 ft. 





gh nat nya * ies 410 0 ‘3 
or Memel (average cation 0 
Seconds 400 410 
Small timber Gi in. to 10 =< ie on Ose © 315 
Small timber (6 in. to Si a.)...... 3 C 0 3 10 
Swedish balks ...........ccoccseee 210 0 0 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 8 5 0 315 
JornERs’ Woop. At per standard, 


White Sea: first yellow deals, 
8 in, by 11 in ....... packcgvstestuncss eee 0 
3 in. by 9 in. 
Battens, 
Second yellow deals, 3 in by 
11 in,...... 18 10 
3 in. by 9 in. 17 10 
Battens, 94 in. and 3 in. by7in. 13 10 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
and 9 in. ... 13 10 
Battens, 24 in. and3in.by7in. 11 0 


. 22 0 
in, and 3 in. by7 in. 16 10 











Petersburg: first yellow deals, 
BAN OF ALAN, escsccsseseese ssiencs tee, UO 
OD. Bis OF Oe ccsrvscsoscseen ann a0 
Rattens 18 10 
Second ges 3in.byllin. 16 0 
DO, Bin, WO Mricccccccsscccsescce 1420 
‘Battens ll 0 

= yellow deals, 3 in. by 

Ths oesavses ; 








White Sea and Petersburg :— 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in, 14 10 
























































coccoc & 


eeoooooo SOO SSOSOSSOO CO Ooo ooo 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
os » Sin, by9 in. 1810 0 
Battens ll 0 0 12 0 
Second whihs deals, 3in, byllin, 13 10 0 14 10 
a. ” 8 in, by oun’ 1210 0 13 10 
ttens -10 0 0 11 0 
Pitch-pine : deals.. babes benbene’ 0 20 0 
Under 2 in, thick extra ...... 0 10 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 40 0 0 upwards, 
Oddments ...... sees 28 0 0 99 
Seconds, regular sizes 30 0 0 - 
Yellow Pine oddments ...... ~ 2 0 0 aE: 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube . 03 6 050 
Danzig and Stettin Oak onl 
Large, per ft. cube . « 2 8 0 036 
8 2 026 029 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ‘tt cube. 050 05 6 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
inch 008 009 
Zin. do. do. seeee eeeeseteces 0 0 ef —_ 
Dry Mahogan: — Ta- 
norm uae super. asinch,.. 0 0 9 010 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
inch af 016 0 26 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft.sup. 

WB GIO sc passsvicossoocen seseew 0 010 010 
Teak, per load . -17 0 0 21 0 0 
American Whitewood Planks, 

per ft. cube 040 05 0 
Prepared Flooring, etc.— Per square, 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

shot 013 6 027 “6 

lin. a Tin. yellow, planed and 

matched 014 0 018 0 

lj in. ee in, , yellow, planed and 
matched 016 0 100 
1 i by 7 in. white, planed and 
shot 012 0 014 6 
lin. by Ls in, white, planed and 
matched 012 6 015 0 
1} in. b te white, planed and 
matched 015 0 0.16 6 
3 in. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds. 011 0 013 6 
lin. by 7 in. do. do. 014 0 018 0 
in, Ag white do. do. ; : 0 011 6 
™~s 7in. do. do. do. 9 015 0 
. at 6d. to 9d. per square Sant than 7 in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &o. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway ton. 
Rolled Steel Joists, ee 2s. d. s. d. 
sections sssieeunescesson “DEO =O oak (BAD 
Guameud “Girders, ° 
sections ... 7 -6°O >... 9S. 7 @ 
Steel Compound Stancheons ... 9 2 6 ... 1012 6 
Angles, Tees and els, ordi- 
BOCTIOND cccereccssmosesesvonnee ¢ 7 6 ws 8S 7 6 
Flitch Plates ........... piiccisasies SRO OO cg 8 B50 
Cast Iron Columns and Stan- 
chions including ordinary pat- 
terns 6386 10 FBO 
METALS, 
Per ton, in London, 
Inox-- £ 8s. d. s. d. 
Common Bars seoccorcccssccrcecee 2 0 0 wo 710 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality......... sn @:00. 0 ws - 8 O20 
taffordshire “‘ Mark 910 0 ... _ 
Mild Steel Ss -0 .. (Bas 0 
— Iron, basis price ........ 815 0 .. 9 0 0 
wanized ......... 1610 0 ... _ 
"(*and wu co stg according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron, 
oot Racca er AO eecccecee 9 0 0 ooo 6 ed 
ry) ” Be cecveecee 10 0 0 eee - 
- aS ger MAS ©. sxe = 
Sheet tron, Galvanised, fla’ t, ordinary quality— 
mace i. by 2 ft 

8 ft. to 20 op US aa _ 

Ondineny since tog. enddig. | ee eee - 
26 ©  eecvecece 14 0 0 ooe = 
Sheet tron, Galvanised, flat, best —_, 

sizes to 20 g. .....0006 O we - 
> ° 22g.and24g. 16 0 0 ... - 
26 g. Be cccvcccee 17 10 0 eee = 

Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
ae to8ft.20g. 1210 0 ... _ 
” — 4 : eos = 

Beat ite Btedl ane rai by 2ft. 

to 3 ft. by 20g. and thicker 11 0 0 .,.,, om 

Soft Steel Sheets, 22¢.&24g.12 0 0 .., — 

” Beoovcecses 13 10 0 eee —_ 
Cut ‘nails, 3 in. to 6 in.......--soe 0... 910 0 


0 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 








LEAD, &. 
Per ton, in London, 
& d, 


2s 
eee » English, 3lb. and up 15 2 6 < 


Ceeeecoccveccccocerosces 12 6 eee 




































































Soil pipe . Ee: Sa an 
m pipe 18 2 6 ,,, ~~ 
Zin hee 
Vieille Montagne ..........t0n 30 15 oe — 
Silesian 30 10 0 aa a 
CorPER— 
Strong Sheet...............perIb. 0 010 ats 
Thin Seseecccseccece ry) 0 0 ll coe se 
Copper nails Secceccccsccces 99 Oo OAD :.., ae 
Brass— 
Strong Ges ccersisccccs ” 00 9% eee - 
Thin Maiceusicaneeae. 6h 0 010 ... — 
Tix—English — - ana oe 01 «sé _~ 
SoLpER—Plumbers’ ...... 95 0 0 ome — 
Tinmen’ 8. eeeesccee eeeceecoceee ” 0 0 8 eee — 
Blowpipé.........00 eeehiai: cab O°O°? ... = 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES, 
15 02. thirds ......cccccccscscscorcce 290. per ft, deliy 
» fourths an os ines 
21 ox. thirds .,...cccccc nascckeaiecs + os fe 
a eee ee ee = 
DO OSS CRIDAR: co sscsssesssesseesesee ee ae * pa 
ap, PROWTGDM:ccccrceescesstcoses ah a a 
GE RIEAR cccccsersicaxerccccess me _ o at 
fourths orn 
Fluted Sheet, eo OR sisiviacs seactee ae ue ne 
eeesesvesccces o 9 . 
4 Hartley’s Rolled Piate ....” en : 
” 2” 99 = teens ota: ” ” 
” ” 99 enews ° 9° ” 
OILS, &c, £ 8. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes .....00.... per gallon 0 1 6 
a ob os 10 cuvesscee soe ”» : : LP 
*” oo 99 AD GIUMB,.,.....ceeree pet 9 
Boiled 45 5g, IN PIPES srssserssoesens ” 018 
rT) rT} ” in eeeeetrosoee iT) 0 1 9 
AD GPUNIG ss iscacccsccess 9 0Oll 
Turpentine, i > "barrels padacad desconesese ” : ; : 
Genuine Ground E English White Lead per ‘ton 19 1 0 
Red Lead, D5 6 
Best Linseed OE Bs cwt. 066 
Stockholm Tar 12 0 
VARNISHES, ag 7 ple. 
8. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish 8 0 
Pale Copal Oak .. 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ....... aeueessacavess 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak.............. Seateea 010 0 
oe rns Oak, for seats of 
Churches 014 0 
anus fs 
uperfine Pale ic castetkee 
Fine Pale Maple 016 0 
Finest Pale Deretis Copal .. Wincéswalecaes 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil 110 
aes Platting Varnish ........cccccsssssseees 018 0 
ite Copal — 140 
Extra Pale Pa; 012 0 
Best . a) Go id Size 010 & 
Best Black Japan 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain 090 
Brunswick Black 086 
Berlin Black 016 0 
Knotting 010 0 
French and Brush Polish ...........00--s0008 enbeseo 010 0 








PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Nat. Tel.,6112, Gerrard. Telegrams, “ The Builder, London.” 





THE INDEX —_. Lid “aang for VOLUME LXXXVIL 
(July to December, 904) was given as a supplement 

bn Pe fes ony Aharon 14 last. 

CLOTH CASES for pentane the Numbers are now ready, price 


READING CASES (Cloth), om Strings, price 9d. each. 

THE EIGHTY-SEVENTH YOUUES of “The Builder” (bound),. 
price Twelve Shillings and Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ piggy | Na on . es to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COMP ONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES ISSUED BY 
CORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTHER COUNCILS, 
PROSPECTUSES OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, SALES 
TENDER, LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, etc., etc. 
Six lines or under 6s, 0d. 
Each additional line 1s. on 
TNERSHIPS, APPRENTI 
STTHIPS. TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Six lines (about WOrds) OF UNET.........00e0se0e8 4s, 6d. 
Each tional line (about ten words) Os, 6d. 
Terms for series of Trade advertinoments, and for front page,- 
and other special positions, the Publisher. 























Pr 


on application to 
SITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed—Labour ont 


potnpgmcenioy 18 ABSOLUTELY NE ——. a 
*,* Stamps must not be all sums shoul re. 
Postal payable oy, MC MORGAN, and addressed to the 
Publisher of “ THE BUILDER.” Catherine Street, W.C. 





vertisements for the current week’s issue are received up to 

THnae C’olock p.m. ¢ p.m. rae , but “ Clagaifiention is. 

which meng, seach after 

ALE. mm that ose intended for the 

HAUE-PAST ON pan. on tha ae NOON on WEDNES- 
DAY. 


ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISE MEN oF 
ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must reach the Office before 
TEN o’clock on WEDNESDAY r MORNING. 








TI 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTE 
NIALS Office advertisements, 
aerate cscutumade thas of tas latin +0 Sy ONLY should be 
sent. 





with stamps to cover the 5 
stamps are returned to advertisers the week after p tion. 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN an 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 


READING CASES {,, NINEER Sy pecked) is. 
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TENDERS. 


LONDON.—For making-up roadways and paving 
footways of Napier-avenue (section 2), Rannoch-street, 


Communications for insertion under this heading | and Lochaline-street, for the Fulham Borough Council. 


ahould be addressed to *‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 


not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. [N.B.—We cannot 
oublish Tenders unless authenticated either by the 
Tchitect or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish 
announcements of Tenders accepted unless the amount 
of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the lowest 
Tender is under 100/., unless in some exceptional cases 
and for special reasons.] 

*Denotes accepted. +t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BLACKHILL (Durham).—For alterations and addi- 
tions to the Clerk’s House, Cemetery, Blackhill, for Ben- 
feldside, Consett, and Kintsley Joint Burials Com- 


mittee. Mr. J. J. Eltringham, architect, Bishoply 
House, Blackhill :— 

J, Westgarth .. £881 0 0]/J. Tully ...... £751 10 0 
T, Gallaghar.. 816 8 0]W. Ayton & 
j.Eltringham.. 804 00 SONBYT 50:5.00% 743 00 
W. Snowdon... 758 13 8 


{All of Blackhill]. 
and after certain deductions were made, 
a contract for £597 was entered into. 
CHUCKERY.—For low-pressure heating apparatus 
to new schools, Chuckery, for the Walsall Education 


tAccepted, 


Committee. Messrs. Bailey & McConnal, architects, 
Walsall :— 
BE, Manton, Walsall® © ..c0cccccesscces £270 





COUNDON.— For erecting a Roman Catholic 
Elementary School at Coundon, Bishop Auckland. Mr. 
J. Keenan, architect and surveyor, North Bondgate, 


Bishop Auckland :— 
W. Hope & Walton Bros. £1,737 12 9 
£2,176 15 0; T. Manners, 

1,964 10 7 Bishop 
1,839 00 Auckland*{ 1,707 16 9 
W. Hudson... 1,811 18 1 . 

t This includes Mr. Atkinson’s (bricklayer and mason, 
Coundon) tender of £881 12 9, Manners being sole. 


GREAT MISSENDEN (Bucks).—For billiard-room, 
for Mr. Alfred Dunhill. Mr. J. Bruce Merson, architect, 


M. Dymock .... £508 10| G. Parsons...... £475 0 
H. J. Wright.... 498 0| Aldridge & Son* 404 0 


HANDSWORTH.—For making Endwood Court-road, 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. H. Richardson, 
Surveyor, Council House, Handsworth, Birmingham :— 








Fitzmaurice & Co., Currall, Lewis, & 

WM vo ccdsiee'e sire £462 MEANY cus vcces £344 
GOUENe ca cccunace 405 | J. White, jun....... 319 
Sutherland & Thorpe 388] A. Cooper, Birming- 
oh Se 379 HAM cciecewenees 





LEDBURY.—For laying 725 yds. of stoneware 
sewers, and for making a new road from Bye-street to 
Catley’s-lane, for the Ledbury Freehold Building 
Society. Mr. R. G. Gurney, Surveyor, Worcester-road, 


Ledbury. Quantities by Surveyor :— 

G. Griffiths .. £1,135 0 0] Creewys 

T.&C. Panter 1,026 8 6 Hobrough.. £754 15 0 

R. W. Hunter PEs ccans 726 12 0 
Co. . 930 3 8|J.A. Meredith 715 00 

H. Davies & H.G. Holloway 670 00 
2 eS 880 18 0] G. Emery.... 646 16 0 

J. G. Porter 857 00]W. James, 

W. Smith 824 00 Colwall* .. 614 10 

Johnson Bros. 767 11 2 





HENDON.—For supply of Leicestershire granite, for the Urban District Council :— 


| Mr. F. Wood, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham, 








| 





8.W. :— 
(a) Lochaline-street. 
Roadway. Footway. 
Ti Ee GROCRRA. . ciiccosens £634 .. — 
Fe OE cow velkacéda cane ames 598 _ 
G. Wimpey & Co. .......0.- 589* os 
Surveyor’s estimate.......... _ £205* 
Imperial Stone Co. .......... _ 199 
(b) Rannock-street. 
H. J. Greenham 399 — 
G. Wimpey & Co. 397 a 
Ge Mc duaedvcdetekeaces 395* os 
Surveyor’s estimate ........ — .. 106* 
Imperial Stone Co. .......... —— « 
(c) Napier-avenue. ee 
Eee. Da GUNG og ken cesecs 343 _ 
WPM cect eaceeceses cece 298* a 
CA (Oa 277 os 
Surveyor’s estimate.......... — .. 105* 
Imperial Stone Co. .......... — .. 99 





LONDON.—For addition to coal store at the North- 
Western Fever Hospital, Lawn-road, Hampstead, N.W., 
for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr. W. T. Hatch, 


Engineer-in-Chief :-— 


G. Wilby .... £147 00|J. F. Holliday . £101 00 
G. Parker .... 139 00/W. J. Coleman 
Aldridge & Son 120 110 GO sieces 94100 
J. Christie .... 119 146|Sycamore 
io) See 116 19 0 Works, Ltd., 
Cowley & Drake 115 00 88, Worple- 
Gardner & road, Wim- 

js eee 114 00 GON”. c6ee< 86 8 0 
Chappell & Co. 113 19 0 





LONDON.—For enlargement of Willesden Sorting 


Office :— 

Credit Old 

Materials. 
E. J. Clayton ...... £1,945 10 0 £91 10 0 
| era 1,832 00 20 00 
Snewin Bros. & Co... 1,740 00 174 00 
J. E. Johnson & Son. 1,668 00 20 00 
Oy") See ,650 00 30 00 
Whe Se INO oc ccwevs 1,604 16 0 74160 
B. E. Nightingale.... 1,590 00 50 00 
General Builders, Ltd. 1,589 0 0 22 00 
Wa BORGO bc ccccéces 1,580 00 25 00 
Pollard & Brand .... 1,580 00 125 00 
J. Christie ....... eee BECO IOe . 76 00 
Speechley & Smith .. 1,570 00 .. 90 00 
Banyard & Son...... 1,558 00 78 00 
F. T. Churchen & Co. 1,544 00 95 00 
Aldridge & Son ..... - 1,515 00 77 00 
Martin, Wells, & Co.. 1,498 00 18 00 
E. A. Roome & Co... 1,495 00 46 00 
Es ROMMOG cecccccas - 1,490 00 == 
Ge Wa. kc da csncae 1,486 00 102 00 
Cowley & Drake 1,391 163 . 538 76 
C. Simmons ........ 1,367 00 .. 69 00 
J. Shelbourne & Co.*. 1,316 00 .. 24 00 












































Midland Railway. | G.N.R. 
" y } Extra for 
— 2-in. Granite. 1}-in. gauge 
Mill Hill] Hendon|C’ Wood Mill Hill) Pet ton. 
a ae = eens — : ae ae 
Per ton | Per ton | Per ton Per ton 
a &is. Gis ‘8. ; 
Cliffe Hill Granite Co., Ltd.* ........ CMR. oc cccccswcuses 10 9/10 9/10 9/;11 1 3d. 
Whitwick Granite Co., Ltd...... 5 eo ce) EE ec cdcustecundae 11 0j11 0} 10 9 | 10 10 | same price. 
Mountsorrel Granite Co., Ltd......... Stoney Stanton ........;10 9|10 9/10 9/10 9 — 
Groby Granite Co., Ltd.*............ WE ae ncaceaned 10 8/10 8/10 8/10 8 3d. 
B. J. Forder & Son ............ -| MORSCOR TEAM . .cccccece tS OI O; TE Oi ke a 3d. 
Croft Granite, Brick, etc., Co.t ...... MG ct dcedunsceseccnos a5 GO] EF OF HR CO} IF -O — 
Enderby & Stoney Stanton Granite Co. Enderby or Stoney Stanton) 11 0/11 0/11 0/11 O 3d. 
Enderby & Stoney Stanton Granite Co.. Narborough ........-. << 2 GLEE OF} DF OT EEG 3d. 
Enderby & Stoney Stanton Granite Co. Earl Shilton............ 11 6/11 6/11 6/11 6 3d. 
OR, Watson G00) . osc caceccwctine | Enderby or Stoney Stanton| 10 8/10 8/10 8) — 1s. 3d. 
ee ai ! 
t Received late. 
HENDON.—For supply of Guernsey, etc., granite, for the Urban District Council :— 
—_—— Granite. Se nRS 
Mill 
Hill. 
Per ton. 
L 8. 
; Sommerfeld CT CT CCC CELT EEOC Caen CHRO so oo desicaseccciscacacdedews 15 5 
;, es IE s Sori nynayatetvancksumintutoes Guernsey Granite ....... waeaws Prereer err reer 13 11 
i at a acon SG bustic wevenwodaoos ae careue wan GUMUISSF GIRRIOY 5 occ ccceccccancasececes waves) Aare 
W. a @ CO cowsncccvn ceees wenecadvectavess Guernsey Granite ..... NindcKdssqucdonenence de | 4 4 
Fad eutes & Co.® Panis vvebacceeheceeerudsanas Guernsey Granite .........ecccesesccececcceee| 13 6 
i © RIO in skecaswescianksccaencdacieen = = aoe and ~~ Bay an a <f- aee 
ee Hill Grani Clee ranite an ee u ne) | 
TANILE COs eee eeeesereseceeerenecnes | QURIG ROREBIE Ss cic occscaccanncedus se | 3 
Clee Hill Granite Co g| Clee oe Granite and Clee Hill Dhu Stone (hand), 45 7 
Boo, ee Ne AONE EEEC COS CEM IRES 2 DROMOBES coccccsee SAS B uiane: Wake aedexe | 
MNT MIN ikea cued dcucacadawacecer Basalt (Morris Hill)$............cecccccccc cece | 14 6 
J. H, Dickson... f Basalt, best Devonshire (machine broken) ...... | 15 0 
BAe SS phe iee cate ope See a Se eae eae Basalt, best Devonshire (hand broken).......... | 16 0 
J. H. Dickson... Trusham Granite (machine broken) ............ | 14 5 
Tar Macadam (Purnell He - Sines eng Rains Sai | Trusham Granite (hand broken)..............++| 15 5 
4GaM , ¢ 
a Ltd. ( R. V. Parker, pines | eeocmidacneg sad } EMME Sede covadevwacnedds Cee reseserecess } | 15 9 
Cle a DOU HONG DD wenvevevessesveeresesens Clee Hill Dhu Stone (machine broken) ........... 15 1 
sw hu Stone NB yea te bo tase ced eouee es Clee Hill Dhu Stone (hand broken) ............ , ee 
tig en Eevee he nkie eve sence wk Clee Hill Granite .........ccecccscecccccceess! 15 3 
Y Aegis Granite Quarries...........eceeces MOOG MME Oe See csc date eka db waekasdonedxe 13 6 





t From Crown Quarries, Alderney, Port of Guernsey. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


| | . } 
Mill | 

| Hendon. | wood. | Hill. | Finchley.| Edgware. | 
Per ton. | Perton. Per ton. | Per ton. | Per ton. | d. 
s d.{| s& d. Gh ho ~& a & 1.¢ 
149/] 146 | 155 /] 15 3 | 15 9 | 6 
“mS i ws 148 /| 146/] 10 {— 
142] 14 0 1411 | 1491] 15 2 | 6 
144 0/ 1811 | 149 | 148 /{ 1411 a 
34/12); M4u423|/M@11M6f\— 
15 0 | 16 0 / 15 1/ 1 8 | 15 8 | — 
150) 15 0 | 165 8 | 15 8 | 15 8 | — 
165 6 | 15 6 | 162] 16 2] 16 2 | — 
43 | 48]! 14 6 14 7 147 | 6 
1410 | 1410 — — — | 8 
1510 | 15 10 om a ws F 
14 38 | 14 8 — — — | 8 
15 3 | 15 3 _ cone ae e 
prodindpa Wek 169 16 8 | 1610 | — 
~ 0616 elm 8s | wel Bw 8 ile 
MB¢el meéeiws| ws] B83 ji 
15 2 | 15 2 = oes pony Gexatt 
1811 | 13 6 13 6 | 18 6 | 18 6 | 2 


Ww 


H 


H 
J. 


J. 


8. 





A. 
A. W. Derby 
Barrett & Power.... 
W. Shurmur & Sons, 


Ltd. 
W. Silk & Son...... 


. J. Williams 
W. Hayter & Son 374 10 
W. Banks 
W. Sayer & Son. 


Camberwell, N., George-street (Painting Interior and 
Exterior). 


2 2 
. J. Williams 642 12 0 


Lathey Bros... 
W. V. Goad .. 


H. L. Holloway £271 00 
T. D. Leng.... 247 00 eee £188 
W. Banks .... 


Ww 


LONDON.—For the rebuilding of No. 171, Strand, 


.C., for Messrs. Salmon & Gluckstein. Messrs. 
ew & Pomeroy, architects, 49, Hill-road, Wimble- 
on :— 
Time for 
Completion. 
Imperial Tobacco Co. Works Weeks. 
Department .......... £5,968 10 34 
Prorwane @ CG. oc cccccccs 5,300 0 30 
Holloway Bros., Ltd. .... 5,200 0 26 
W. H. Lorden & Son .... 5,089 0 . 36 
Carmichael & Co. ........ 5,078 0 24 
ro A ee 4,984 0 24 
WO ci dsadécdeucs 4,857 0 24 
aa EE co ccckcecees 4,559 O 25 
Patman & Fotheringham.. 4,555 0 30 





LONDON BOARD OF EDUCATION TENDERS. 
For PAINTING AND CLEANING SCHOOLS DURING THE 


EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


Bethnal-green, N.E., Pritchard’s-road (Painting Interior 


and Exterior). 

Stevens Bros. ...... £548 

J. Haydon & Sons, 
Durham Works, 
Teesdale-street, 
Hackney-road* 


Ua codedawa 


520 


Bermondsey, Webb-street (Painting Interior). 
.- £408 O|E. Proctor, 326, 
High-street, 
872 19 Plumstead* .. £223 0 
318 10 


eeeeee 





L. Green .. £689 0 0] Maxwell Bros., 
Ltd 


F. Ford .... 527 0 0/J. & C. Bowyer 
501 O 0| W. King & Son, 
477 00 3, Vauxhall 
R. Sims.... 457 10 0 Bridge-road* 394 


Deptjord, Trundley’s-road (Painting Interior). 
W. Hayter & 


34 
411 00 


00 


76 
224 00 
Musgrove .. 192 10 6 
. J. Howie... 189 00 Greenwich*.. 185 00 


Greenwich, Randall-place (Painting Interior of Old 
Portion, and Cleaning Interior of New Portion). 


H. Groves, 
Stockwell-st., 











W. Harris .... £362 0 0) W. J. Howie .. £275 0 
R. Woollaston W. Hayter & 
GO ca cees 340 00 Son, 62, Ban- 
H. L. Holloway 339 00 ning-street, 
T.D Leng.... 308 00 East Green- 
W. Banks 287 18 6 Wieh® ’ . cece 265 96 
C. G. Jones 281 00] 4H. Groves .... 254 00 
8S. Musgrove .. 277 17 0 
Hammersmith, “ Victoria” (Painting Interior). 
CS | ee £519 0O 0| General B’lders, 
W.R.& A. Hide 443 00 Me iecetas £298 00 
F. Chidley & Bristow 
yi” ae 420 10 0 Eatwell .... 287 00 
8. Polden .. 359 12 0| G. H. Sealy, 38, 
W. Brown & | Silchester-rd.* 268 10 0 
Sons ...... 328 13 6| F. T. Chinchen 
| W. Hornett $28 00; & Co. ...... 00 
| Iskington, S., Hanover-street (Painting Interior). 
Patman & Fother- J. Grover & Son £387 0 
|  ingham, Ltd... £535 0} Stevens Brothers 372 15 
L.H.& R. Roberts 527 0] A. Porter ...... 355 0 
F.W. Harris & Co., W. Chappell .. 340 0 
Be ore 520 0} Barrett & Power, 
G. S. S. Williams St. Thomas’ 
Wacaakens 492 0 Works, Hack- 
McCormick &Sons 484 0 WO wecnavat 310 0 
Marchand & Hirst 396 0 
Kensington, N., Oxford-gardens (Painting Interiors and 
Exteriors of old Portion and Enlargement). 
| ee £719 00O|S. Polden .... £393 00 
Lole & Co. .... 67018 6} W. Brown & 
H. C. Clifton... 638 00 ee 392 43 
J. Peattie .... 543 00/Thompson& 
w. RK. & Beveridge .. 388 00 
Lo rere 439 15 0| F. T. Chinchen 
Bristow & Eat- & Co., Berens- 
WOR cockcdue 425 00 road, Kensal- 
G. H. Sealy .. 419 100 GUE oacecs 344 00 





Midland Railway. 





Great Northern Railway. 





Crickle- | 


Extra for 1}in.| 
gauge per ton. 


| 
! 





§ Received late. 


TENDERS.—Continued on page 337. 
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CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, etc., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 





CONTRACTS. 








Nature of Work or Materials. j 


By whom Advertised. 


Forms of Tenders, etc., supplied by 





*Branch Library, Lille-road 


Power Station at Liwynypia 
Schools, Clarksfield 
Boilers, Economisers, Pumps, Tanks at Workhouse.. 
Road Works, George-street, Farncombe .......... 4 
Brick and Concrete Piers, Mill Stream, Rickford .. 
Additions to House, Blundell’s School, Tiverton.... 
Ironmongery Stores, Stoneware Goods, etc......... 
800 lineal yds. of Wrought-Iron Road Fencing .... 
Internal Painting, etc.,Central Fire Station, Nelson-st. | 
Minister’s House, etc., Moeltryfan ........seeeeeee 
Six Houses at Ryhill, Barnsley 
Two Small One-Story Shops, Broad-street 
Pipes (Bentham Water Supply Works)............ 
Alters. & Furniture, Town Clerk’s Office, Town Hall | 
Road Works, Wellesley-road, 1 Ra 
400 tons Guernsey Granite Spalls 
ee ste er eee 
Alterations, etc., Mill Premises, Grove Mills, Morley 
Hydraulic Lift Pumps, etc., Whips CrossInfirmary .. 
Ten Houses, Langley Park, Co. Durham 
IND Ss scaceenuaneaSkaGhcucesenraa ss swaweeene 
Steelwork for Two Outside Emergency Staircases, efc. 
Wrought-Iron Balconies, Grilles, Gates, and Railings 
Galvanised Clothes-Rack Frames .........+seeee- 
Concrete Bed & Wood & Stone Paving, Beckett-st. 
Ee Po CP ee 
Rea Valley Flood Relief Scheme (Contract No. 3) . 

I Err rey re 
Broken Granite 
RR INO as oad pas skaw eke as pepanensan ee 
SLE SERED ish 5s:00015:5 509 se su Oa ONS OaSe 
Ironwork 
Tools, Stores, etc. 
ES ee mere eee eT eT Te AO 


ee ee eee eee eeeeeesee 


cere wees sees esene 


eeeeeeee! 


| 


ee ee ee 


eee ee ee ee 


300 yds. of 18-in. Cast-Iron Pipes 
Electrical Feeder Cables 
Furniture and Furnishings, Male Hospital, Melrose 
Cement Path Work 
ee RL eee errr to 
Flints for Road Material ........... ‘sone somes 
Portland Cement 
Two Shops and Dwellings, Margaret-st., Abercynon 
ee ee ee ee 
New Road (350 yds. of Front-st., etc.) Huddersfield 
New Road (300 yds. of Front-street), Huddersfield. . 
Farmhouse at Mann Aish, South Brent............ 
Mortuary & Disinfector Buildings, High School Yds. 
Offices at Risca Collieries, Cross Keys, Mon......... 
Road Materials 
Rt MMM cee scssnkdease caenea soe anwar 
POPP EDEN: Vago ee as dace so 60850 062954400004 55 
Carpenters’ and Joiners’ ‘Work 

Smiths’ and Ironfounders’ Work 
Painters’ and Glaziers’ Work 


ee reee reese sene 


Cee e meee eer e meres esereseeees 


eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee) 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee) 





Temperance Hall, Allendale Town.... sso ear 
Eight-brake Horse-power Oil Engine, etc.......... 
Two Sets Refractory Cells, Inebriates’ Reform., Cattal 
UD NEN 5 5455 hing ss 4 ce aces oun seo See saan 
Wiring New Council Schools, Liverpool-st.. Leedley 
Sanitary Blocks, Parkside Asylum, Macclesfield .... 
ROE Se ee ee ae 
Additions, etc., 52, South Mall, Cork.............. 
Detached Residence, Anysome, Grange-over-Sands.. 
Chapel, Cwmfelin Monarch, near Llanboidy........ 
ONE UIC ERED sa 65. b pp ace ese Goce eS keen ee 
Excavating, etc., for Gasholder 
1,288 sq. yds.Tar-macad., Stanningley & Bramley Pks. 
BD SOUND INE UIRD: 5 ois dns dns cas sed énsdeeenwaan 
Wain House, Tregenna, Lamorran .............00. 
PED ns ca ceek ease hace cesses Wosdouwue se ce 
SNE 5 ssa kak p acannon en savas eeaens 
Road Materials, Cartage, and Tools 
PONT COBO ss 6 65 55-665. 5.05 S550 005.00 80'05 000.0% 
New Hope English Baptist Chapel, Caeran, Maesteg 
Stores 
Two Stone Bridges across Glencoyne and Aira Becks 
Stone Bridge across Kirk Beck, Shopford 
Sewer, etc., at Horley Court Lodge Farm ........ 
Alterations, etc., at Rassan Schools, Beaufort...... 
Additions, etc., Briery Hill Schools, Ebbw Vale.... 
Eee rer art ee ae 
Sr I IIIREN RIDIN a 55d is 9 ban K:0'n.0b.0'0 9.0005 4:45 Ke 
Swimming-baths, Pasture-road, Goole ............ | 
OD ENED UNE IN og 55k ok 66 .v ss. d bose cea 
Plant, Baldwin Reservoir Works ............e00. 
Twelve Houses at Troedyrhiw...........ceeccceee 
Three Benches of Retorts, Penrhiwceiber Gasworks 
Low-pressure Hot-water Heating Apparatus........ 
Temporary School, Beech-street, Winton .......... 
Boundary Wall and Sanitary Conveniences, Winton 
Barn, Bast Fen Warm ..........cccscccsccesccses 
Making-up Brettenham-avenue, etc .............0. 
780 lineal ft. of 9-in. Pipe Sewer, Eton-road ...... 
*Supplying and Laying Tar Macadam.............. 
Chancel, Vestry, etc.,All Saints’ ,University-st., Belfast 
Dutch Barn, Carlisle Cemetery cope Nt walckisasenee 
Alterations, etc., Cwindare Hotel, Swear peemnne 
Caretaker’s House, te | eee 
High and Low Tension Switchboards, Dickinson-st. 
ER ae ar ers 
Public Library at King’s Heath . 
SEES ree Sree eee 
Cartage and other Work 


eo 


eee ee eeereseee 


eee eee eee ee ee ee ee 











ee ee ey 


| Glamorgan Coal Co., 


Oldham Corporation 


Ltd. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne Guardians 


Stockport Gas and ent ed —_ 


Messrs. David Bradl 


West Ham Guardians 
Messrs. White & Lowes ... 


Hallaton R.D.C. .. 
Leeds Guardians .. 


Oxford Corporation 


Birmingham Corporation 


Cannock R.D.C. .. 


Fulham Borough Council 
Stockport Gas _ Electricity Com. | ee Ww. 


Roxburgh District Board of Lunacy | a Steward ‘at Asylum 


Gateshead Corporati 


Newcastle-on-Tyne Corporation 


ey, Ltd. 


eee eeeeeeres 


eeeeeese 


eeeeseee 


on 


sees eraee 


Guildford a Ghisewe eas ee 


0. 


WIOLUOy OO vide ss oes seeacees 


eeeeee 


eeeeeese 


Edinburgh Corporation 


United National Collieries, Ltd. 


Gravesend Corporation 
Chatham Town Council 


do. 
Brighton Corporation 


eeeeee 


Halstead U.D.C. .. 


Yorkshire Inebriates’ 


Houghton-le-Spring 
Salford Corporation 


eeeeeeseee 


ee eee sees eeee 


G0. s500. 


. |G. T. Wilson, Arch., 22, Durham- road, Black Hill, Co. Durham 





, | Tramways Department, Head Office, Manors, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Act Joint Com. 


~ ioe Evans, Williams, & Evans, Architects, Pontypridd.. .| 








Union-st., Oldham 
Newcombe & "Newcombe, Architects, 89, Pilgrim-street, Newcastle | 








Guildford R.D. or Rina bebo oie mies ele J. Anstee, Engineer, Council — Guildford Pe ebrarourerileewen an 
0. 
Wid GOVOMIONS «6s ss sidacccewees B, F.C, Clarke, Clerk to Goverors:.... =. .ssccccccccsvcccssece | 
Ogmore and — U.D.C. . | H. D. Williams, Council waite “4 PUUUBIGR GA 6 .0500:64:5 45 tieleoies i 
| Bradford Sepeition Ne ATT F. E. P. Edwards, City Arch., Whitaker-bldgs., Brewery-st., Bradfd. | | 
| Hermon Independent Chapel Com. | E. F. White, Architect, YF "Bangor-street, Carnarvon Rie bis/sie'e voc | 
atari aes E. W. Dyson, Architect, 14, Market-hill, Barnsley cee eeeeeee | 
| Deal Cane Re I Borough Surveycr’s Office, 33, Queen-street, ON sa okies nse ees 
MAA II 82 8s cc aesiccuceus T. A. Foxcroft, Engineer, Town Hall, Settle .................. 
Leeds Corporation ......cccceess ro | Engineer's oe ere RAP oes | 
UNE NN eo ens . | H. Shaw, Engineer, Town FON, THONG ...... pieiesiatnaie PAiewaesOuce ty 
Brentford Guardians ............ Ww. Stephens, Clerk, Union Offices, Isleworth ..... SP er oer 
|S. Meunier, Engineer, Pe NINE cic ecas css sips visie-o.0.0, 56:6 aupesetaiein fa sce 


port 
. | I. A. Buttery & 8. B. Birds, Architects, Queen-street, Morley 
| F. E. Hilleary, Clerk’s Office, "Union Workhouse, Leytonstone, N.E. 


J. H. Douglass, Clerk, Market Harborough 
T. Winn & Sons, Architects, er Albion-street, Leeds 


do. 


do. 
W. H. White, City Engineer, a id oa 
J. Price, City Engineer, Council House, Birmingham .......... 
T. F. Pickering, Inspector, Oxley-pl., Bushbury-la.. Wolverhamp. 
H. M. Whitehead, District Surveyor, Penkridge, Stafford eevee 
W. H. Taylor, Surveyor, Town Pe IRGIOBDUEY. 5 6.055. 6 6:6:6.0 0.08607 . 

0. 

do. 

do. 





| 


| do. 

| Council's Engineer, Town Hall. Fulham, DNS, Sais iiice Me viests 
Woodward, Engineer, Gas Offices, Bloom-street, Salford. . 
J. H. Carter, Borough Electrical Engineer, Mil!gate, Stockport 


Cee e sere seeesereseresesereseeese 


W. Swinburne, Town Clerk, Gateshead 


ee ee ee 


| C. G. Mason, Borough senianar’* Tuns Gate, ‘Guildford 


| A. Ll Thomas, Engineer and Architect, LO] 9 Or a re 
G. E. Beaumont, Surveyor to Council, Grenoside .............. 
G. & G. H. Crowther, en 38, New-street, Huddersfield .. 


Mr. Kingwell, Mann Aish, South Brent sivisinintrels sinie ONG Gate vino 
R. Morham, City Architect, Public Works Office, Edinburgh more 
gg | Offices, Exchange-buildings, Cardiff 

. Grant, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Gravesend 
o hy Borough Surveyor, ~_ Hall, Chatham 


0. 
F. J. C. May, Borough pe Town Hall, Brighton 
0. 


eee eee meee eee sere 
eeeereee 


Ceres ereeseere 


do. 
Badenoch & Bruce, Archs., Emerson-chbrs., Blackett-st., Newc.-T. 
W. A. Nicholson, Surveyor, Halstead, Essex ........-...eee0e0s 
J. Vickers Edwards, Architect, County Hall, Wakefield ...... 
J. W. Holbrook, Surveyor to Council, Houghton-le-Spring . 
Borough Electrical Engineer, Frederick-road, Pendleton ... 
H. Beswick, County Architect, Newgate-street, Chester ... 














SEE We. Gy BRO, COICOCG, WEED 6. o.c 6:0.0:66:5 5 6 cris cna ee sv ccs ees 
Incorp. Ch. of Ireland, Cork Y. sa. W. H. Hill & Son, Architects. 28, South Mall, Cork ....... Pe 
Mr. J. S. Remington ...... ae . | Harrison, Hall, & Moore, Architects, Lancaster............+.+. 
Sah kas si Wry ED, COIR EO oo creiccineeiccacecccsdesrcessess 
ADT BED is scence cvsceoeees T. W. Willard, Surveyor to Council, Rugby ..........eeeeeeee | 
Woking District Gas Co........... | A. Valon, 140, Temple-chambers, London, E.C. ...........+++- ° 
Leeds Corporation .......ssecees | City Engineer’s Office, Leeds ...........+00+ cin bipiatg’s sieiaee weeisic 
Pocklington B.D.0, .. .ccccccvecs | T. RODSON, OClAPK, POCKINGION .6iccc ce ccssccccccececess eee 
Rt. oe Viscount Falmouth...... Farmhouse at Tregenna Rd nyarsi Wie larsin RE ani WIE Sines Ne Awe Re CTs 
SEW Se: 5's b's 5 0s0be esos sees | C. H. Leach, Clerk, Union — Darlington ..... Siaeervielslaee 
do. 
oO gC eer | J. Moncur, County- buildings, Stafford ........cescccccecscccce 
Swinton and Pendlebury U.D.C. | H. Entwisle, Surveyor, Council Offices, Swinton, Manchester . 
RO EOIN 5 50 bo sis os ohokp00 ces W. Beddoe Rees, Architect, 3, Dumfries-place, Cardiff.......... 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Ry. Co. | Mr. Duffin, Stores Department, Osborne-street, Manchester 
Cumberland & Westmoreland ” "i G. J. Bell, County Surveyor, The Courts, RIED oc vnssccvesses 
Longtown R.D.C J. Murray, District Surveyor, Kirklinton, OREHNIO: ..6o10:500:00 wares 
Governors of Christ's “Hospital F. L. Lightfoot, 23, Abingdon-street, Westminster, EWs saseecs 
Ebbw Vale a “on Committee. . H. Waters, Architect, ne Putcau sow sw cca s epee. wisieeasic 
0. 
Felixstowe and Walton U. D. C. H. Clegg, Surveyor. Town Hall, Felixstowe..........eeeeeeeeee 
MERMEIONE REAP 00 650.000.0000 cece Baek, ONOION... 06 np sccnsacboveene seuceserocupsweel 
of SO Oe eran E. H. Barber, Surveyor, Council Offices, RIGONS wciccis sca costeowe | 
Melton Mowbray R.D.C.......... . | A. H. Marsh, Glerk, Melton Mowbray ......cccccccccccccacccce 
Douglas Water Committee ........ F. Thorpe, Manager, Reservoir Works, Douglas ........:e+++: | 
The Taff Building Club .......... W. Dowdeswell, Architect, Treharris ........ccceeeeeeeeeeece | 
Mountain Ash -U.D.0... 00050000008 Surveyor to Council, Town Hall, Mountain Ash.........seeeee. | 
New Siloh Chapel Com., Landore.. | J. Richards, Architect, 54, Mysydd-road, DORAOLO ..ccccccccves | 
Eccles es bisa b'bg < dawiew.ee | E. Parkes, Town Clerk, Town — BEOUIOD .dahis 80.0000 0001006 69% | 
| 
Boston Corporation ...........06- | G. E. Clarke, Borough oie "Muabet al-buildings, Boston . | 
PORTNOBUON TAs dO Us «0 6s.000 0s 00-58 ee | G. Eedes Eachus, M.Inst.C.E., Town Hall, Lower Edmonton.... | 
Frinton-on-Sea U.D.C. .......... 'k. M. Bates, Surveyor, Council Offices, Frinton-on-Sea soccccce| 
Brighton Borough Council ........ E-ate ~ Engineer, Town ~*~ Brighton... .....2-esecccccccces 
seve ee ennell, Architect, 2, Wellington-place, Belfast ........++ 
ele seccee Clerk to Burial Board, 27, ‘Lowther-street, Carlisle ....... cease 
BEGONTE. “TEODEIOS 4 o5cs 6 cdcecnces | W. D. Morgan, Architect, Victoria-chbrs., Pentre, Rhondda Valley , 
Ebbw Vale Education Committee.. | T. J. Thomas, Town Surveyor, Ebbw Vale SOE or tes, 
Manchester Electricity Committee . | 3 _ Hughes. Electricity Department, awe Hall, Manchester.. 
DE eee ae . Ware, Surveyor. Waterloo-road, Epsom ......-s+eee+ess | 
| King’s Norton & Northfield U.D.C. | ©. Cross, Surveyor, 23, Selentno cond. Ring’ 8 Heath .....- 
Bo Bk US» ee pacoxner 8 Office, Town Hall, — Co. Dublin .......-.- 
do. 0. 





do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do, 





Tenders to 
| be Delivered 


—_____ 


Mar. 27 


w 





jler Flues 
‘Additions t 
Works an' 
Registrar's 
Materials ‘ 
Roads, S.-V 
*prection of 
*Painting, © 
*painting, © et 
*forming Ni 
*Jron aud St 
+Oak Fencin 
7} miles Ca 
4 miles Pip 
Filtration } 
400-h.p. Tr’ 
Stone Brid 
Rebuilding 
1,209 tons | 
*smallpox E 
6,500 tons | 
6, 000 tons | 
Detached. \ 
Two Semi-<¢ 
Stoneware 
Engine Hot 
Additions, 
Additions, 
2-ft. Narro 
Stores ... 
*Bxtension | 
*Warehouse 
Decorating 
Heatiog In 
Taundry M 
Stone. etc. 
*New Buildi 
*New Office 
Electric Ge 
*Erection of 
Infectious 
*Town Hall 
Reservoir, 
School at ¢ 
Two Maga 
Engine Ho 
Alteration: 
Painting a 
Alterations 
Repairs to 
Grain War 
*Repairs, P 





*Qlerk of W 
*Draughtsn 


TE 
LONDO: 


J. Grover 


Marylebone 
and | 

J. Peattie. 
T. Cruwys. 
W. Densha 
f, Foxley. 
F. Chidley 
Hollowa 
(London 


Newington, 


T. L. Greer 


Holliday 4 
wood, L/ 


Wal 

J. BF. Ford 
J. Anpleby 
M. J Will 
Holliday ¢ 
wood, 1 


White 

HW, Boune: 
4. F. Hy li 
k. Wooll: 
eo. ... 


Bow and 


A. W. De 
Acme Flo 
Pavin 
(1904), 
H. Boune 








nders to 
Delivered 


ee 


ar. 27 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
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CONTRACTS.—Continued. 
a a mir creas eda Tenders to 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, etc., supplied by be Delivered 
ee | ith Borough Council .. G. Gilbert Bel | 
‘ues and Economisers, Pipes, etc........... | Hammersm Orough Council .. . bert Bell, Boro. Electrical Engr., 85, Fulham Palace-rd., W. April 5 
ae ve to Tamra’ Mack ina, Chaetth .....-.. | Me ©, OEM <n acsnecenees++e | MMMM MME cosecaceshrbuchasnduacsursesedvaddsclcherssares do. 
Works and Materials........... eeeeesccecceees. | Sunderland Corporation .......... | Borough Engineer, Towa Hall, Fawcett-street, Sunderland .... | do. j 
Registrar’s Ho. & Mortuary Chapel on Cemetery Site | Radcliffe U.D.C. ................ W. L. Rothwell, Engineer, Council Offices, Radcliffe, Lancs. .... do. 
Materials ......-+- seccccicccccccccccccccccccece | Prestwich U.D.C. ...cccccscceceee | We Nuttall, Surveyor, Chester Bank, Prestwich .........00.se0 do, 
ioote S.-W. Culv., ete.. De Winton Est., Llwynypia | sesedecs R. S. Griffiths, Surveyor, Excelsior-buildings, Tonypandy ...... do. 
*prection of Schools. Redhill ......... ouside se +. | Reigate Education Committee ..., J. M. Kennard, 13, Railway-approach, London Bridge, 8.E. .... ....1 
*painting, etc., Work, at Hospital, Hither Green.... Metropolitan Asylums Board,..... | Office of the Board, Embankment, E.C. .......cceeeceseee cece | do. 
painting, etc., Work, at Hospital, Woolwich ...... | do. | do. | de. 
*Forming New Areas, etc., to Subway, etc.. Woolwich | do. do. do. | 
*Jron and Steelwork for Pontoon, Hospital, Dartford do. do. do. 
*Oak Fencing, Cast-Iron Posts, at Asylum, Sutton .. do. do. do. 
74 miles Cast-Iron Water Pipes & Service Reservoir | Arbroath Corporation ............ | Crouch & Hogg, C.E., 53, Bothwell-street, Glasgow ............ | April 6 
4 miles Pipes and Service Reservoir ...0...+eeseee | ; do. | : do. do. 
Filtration Material ........cccesccccceccccseecees Radcliffe U.D.C. ................ | W. L. Rothwell, Engineer, Council Offices, Radcliffe, Lancs, ....| April 7 
400-h.p. Triple-Expansion Steam Engine, etc....... | Convoy Woollen Co., Ltd. ........ | Convoy, Co. Donegal, Ireland .......ccecccccccccecccccscece | do. 
Stone Bridge, Cwmyglo, Llanarthney ............ | Carmarthen R.D.C. .......p00. “pe | J. Saer, 7, Hall-street, Carmarthen .......... aha vateewoaeas | do. 
Rebuilding York Pool Bridge, Shinfield .......... | Berks C.C........ eaveFeectseseee | J. Morris, County Surveyor, Broadway-buildings, Readiog...... | do, 
1,209 tons of Norwegian Granite Setts ............ | Liversedge U.D.C. .............. | F. Langley, Engineer, Council Offices, Liversedge .............4 | do. 
*gmallpox Hospital at Crotton Heath Wood........ | Bromley & Beckenham Jt. Hos. Bd. | J. Ladds, Architect, 93, Pemberton-road, Harringay, N......... | da. 
6,500 tons of Honeycombed Slag .....-ssseeeeees Harrogate Corporation ..........|E. W. Dixon, Engineer, 1A, Cambridge-crescent, Harrogate ....| April 8 
6000 tons of Clinkers (Filtering Material).......... do. | 4 ; 0. | do. 
Detached Villa, Clare-road, Ystalyfera ......... wea cuomed ee | A. 8. Williams, Architect, Llandilo ..........seeeeeeeeeeeesee | Apri: 10 
Two Semi-detached Villas, Clare-road, Ystalyfera .  easaene fs y ‘ 0. do. 
Stoneware Pipe Sewers, Paddock Wood ......... . | Tonbridge R.D.C. ................ | F. Harris, Engineer, Broadway, Southborough, Tunbridgo Wells.. | do. 
Engine House, etc., Paddock Wood Sewage Works. . : do. 0. de. 
Additions, etc., to Premises, Church-street, Antrim | Mr. J. Braird.........2+++2+++++. | We J. Fennell, Architect, 2, Wellington-place, Belfast .......... do. 
Additions, etc., to 2 Cottages, Ballywalter, Co: Down Lord Dunleath ....2....0-seeeee | 0. do. 
2-ft. Narrow-gauge Locomotive, etc............... | Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commrs. Chief Engineer, Gas Works, N > pe NNO Sc ki cccdacss Pa 
ecco cceccces eee eeseereereesecesesese 0. | 0. o. 
Ba i School, Ilford ...... secececeeeeeeees | Hs8ex Education Committee ...... | ©. J. Dawson, Architect, 11, Cranbrook-road. Ilford............| April 11 
*Warehouse Floor, Paddington....... seers ...... | Great Western Railway .......... | Company’s Kngineer, Paddington Station, W. .............005 | do. 
Decorating and Painting part of Town Hall interior Halifax Finance Committee ......|J. Lord, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax .............. April 13 
Heating Infirmary Buildings at Boston Workhouse... | Boston Guardians..............++. | Je Rowell, Architect, Church-lane, Boston, Lincs. .............. April 15 
Laundry Machinery, etc. .....ecccecececccccecees do. do. do. 
tone. CC. .ccecceccecccecccescccccccccvccecece | Lenterden Corporation .......... | W.L. C. Turner, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Tenterden .... do. 
*New Buildings, etc., Denbigh .......0..e0+seeeee . | N. Wales Counties Lunatic Asylum | T. M. Lockwood & Sons, Foregate-street, Chester ..........000. do. 
®Now. Offices, LOWES ...cccccccccccceccccscccccce | wast Sussex C.C. .....c.cceccceee | Me Je Wood, Cottnty Surveyor, Lowes ..i..cccrccccccccccccess April 17 
Electric Generating Plant...........sseeeseeee-. | Clyde Navigation Trustees ........ | G. H. Baxter, Engineer, 16, Robertson-street, Glasgow _........ do. 
*Brection of Iron School...........- secccececesess.  Lottenham Education Committee.. | G. E. T. Lawrence, Architect, 22. Buckingham-street, W.C. .... do. 
Infectious Diseases Hospital Extension............ Ashton-in-Makerfield U.D.C....... Heaton, Ralph, & Heaton, Architects, Wigan...........0.s00-: April 18 
*Town Hall Restoration....... cecccccvccccececces | Borough of Shoreditch............| A. W. 8. Cross, Architect, 58a, Maddox-street, W. .........e0. 0. 
Reservoir, Midgley Moor, Luddenden............+. ceaeanes J. Judson & Hudson, Architects, Oakworth, near Keighley...... No date, 
School at Creanery....... Bs eahegn axe ash fas on eres oes weecuate Belfast Bank, Antrim (C. M. Taggart, Man., Thornhill, Randalstown) do, 
Two Magazines at Cefn-On, near Caerphilly........ ceeuveee | Duncan 8S. Reid, 102, St. Mary-street, Cardiff ...........ee0eece do, 
Rngine House and Boiler, Aberbaidan Colliery .... cocccces Colliery Office, near Kenfig Hill......... sauddecseaeeesancedes do. 
Alterations at Cock and Bottle, Bondgate, Otley .. wcadaee T. Winn & Sons, 92, Albion-street, Leeds.........ccccecccccece do, 
Painting and Repairs, Stoke Ash Baptist Chapel.... encuaean F. Rose, Thwaite, Eye ........ eee see- sees eecees sideadcnceaell do. 
Alterations to Oddfellows’ Inn, Wyke ...........- aeiceees J. Jackson, Architect, Barry-street, Bradford...... dgidedensade do. 
Repairs to Explosives Magazine (Masonry & Joinery) : weer - Ammonal Explosives, Ltd., Victoria-buildings, Docks, Cartiff.... do. 
Grain Warehouses, West Dock, Cardiff ............ , Cardiff Grain Co. ...,.,...,.++,++. | G. A. Birkenhead, Architect, Caledonian-chambers, Cardiff...... | do, 
*Repairs, Painting, etc., to Hotel, Liphook ........ | FNe Propeletors...ccccccsccccscece | We Ga SOWGNy Eee EIDEPOONOGG “QUMMNONUN co cocccccosscceces | | do. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Application 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. +o be ta 
Witnle OF WOT: occicS 6 cine cccdeeadvedceceewed sees, |e MED o ciedderccneses PET ew Ak CROCCO ECOL U CER CTCOCT CPR CETCCTER TTT L OCCT Mar. 31 
*Draughtsman .. NOBIOSE HaucCaelOlr COMSEGee «5.0 | Sar ON WOE <0 co caenaceceehadhevecendece etateedetes oaueses April 13 


ee ee rere eeeereseseseseseeeee 
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TEN DERS—Continued from page 335. 


LONDON BOARD OF EDUCATION—Continued. 


Hoxton, Wenlock-road (Painting Interior). 


McCormick & 


J. Stewart ..... ‘ 
J. Grover & Son 376 0 


Marylebone, W., Capland-street Junior (Painting Interiors 


H. Bouneau .... £353 

Vigor & Co...... 335 

Stevens Bros., 14, 
Yonge- park, 
Seven  Sisters- 
TUGG® cececcen: Oaay 


and Exteriors of Main and Special Schools). 


J. Peattie.......... £596 
T. Cruwys..... oe 
W. Densham & Sons 420 
LS ee 418 
F. Chidley & Co.,Ltd. 410 
Holloway Bros, 
(London), Ltd. .. 409 


Newington, W., Rockingham- 


Southwark, W., 


Lant-street (Painting Interior and 


Exterior). 
Lathey Bros... £696 0 0|H. Leney & Son £489 10 0 
| A. W. Derby .. 572 0 01! W. Sayer &Sons, 
14} W. Brown & 86, New Kent- 
@ | Gons.....<-. 586° 86) road®....... G2 60 
W. Hornett .. 513 5 0/G. Brittain.... 458 UO 
J. Greenwood, 
| 7 See 512 00 
0 


The accommodation is as follows: 


For Erecting a School on the Site of Torridon-road, 


Lewisham. 
Senior mixed 


| 


LONDON.—For the erection of a generating station 
at South Kensington, for the Commissioners of H.M. 
Works and Public Buildings :— 


Pollard & Brand 
Cae waaese 
Banyard & Son 
W. Willett .... 
W. Johnson & 

Do Sa 
Dean & Co..... 
H. Lovatt, Ltd. 
J. Allen & Sons, 

Ltd A 


we Pattinson & 


= pF A = Ks e he £398 | School, 882; junior mixed school, 354; infants’ school, 

W. Johnson ‘ 388; total, 1,124. (a) Senior mixed school (one- 
Ltd. ............ 339 | Story building)—Hall, 57 ft. 8in. by 26 it.6in. Class- | 

W. Chappell ...... 319 | 700ms, 48, 48, 48, 48, 40, 40, 40, 40, 30. (Drawing 


F. T. Chinchen & Co, 





Kensal Green* .. 


Exterior). j 

T. L.Green...... £567 0] BE. RIGGS: ccc00 ce) £000 
J. Appleby &Sons 652 0| W. Sayer &Son.. 395 
1p gooad +e. 516 0} H. Leney&Son.. 392 
1. R. Sims ..... - 496 °0/G. Brittain, 247, 
Holliday & Green- Kennington- 

wood, Ltd..... 447 0 WOME edcvicce - 856 
Me Walworth, Surrey-square (Painting Interior). 

FB. Ford ...... £448 O} EB. Triggs ...... £310 
J.Anplehy & Sons 393 (0 va 


Maxwell Bros., 
Ts ea ale aacetese 

G. Brittain, 247, 
Kennington-rd.* 285 


Whitechapel, Hanbury-street (Painting Interior). 


I. J Williams .. 378 0 
Holliday «& Green- 

wood, Ltd..... 825 0 
HW. Bouneau ... £239 10 
J.P. Holliday .. 293 0 


K. Woollaston & 
Co. ; 


186 0 


J. Haydon & Sons £175 


A. J. Sheffield 138 
Vigor & Co., King- 
street, Poplar* 127 


Bow and Bromley, Smeed-road (Relaying Floors 
Infants’ Department). 


A. W. Derby... £240 
Acme Flooring & : 
aving 
(1904), Ltd. 


149 0 
- Bouneau .,., 


140 0 


Vigor & Co. .... £131 

Barrett & Power. 117 

J. T. Robey, 194, 
Bow-road*.... 93 





288 
street (Painting Interior and 


dation.) 
(6) Junior mixed 
7 ft. by 25 ft. 


0 | Heating by low-pressure hot-water apparatus. 
be (one-story Big ry oe 

lassrooms, 50, 50 (habies’ room), 48, 48, | 
Heating by low-pressure hot-watér | W. ‘King & Son 


0 | faats’ school 
10 | 26 ft. 6 in. 
48, 48, 48, 48. 


0 | Playgrounds, area 


44 sq. ft. :-— 

Clarke & Bracey.. 
H. L. Holloway .. 
9 | Thomas & Edge.. 
C. Wall, Ltd. .... 
0 | Killby & Gayford 
Holloway Bros. 


0 


14 (London), Ltd. 
o | J- Smith & Sons, 
RMR a ada Sainte on 


F. & H. F. Higgs 


10 | Lathey. Bros. 





in | Stimpson & Co... 

J. Greenwood, Ltd. 
10 | E. Lawrance & 
y | Sons ..... canis 


W. Downs ...... 


0 [The architect’s estimate 
tenders is 


apparatus and open fires. 


clas3 and science rooms: will be provided in one of the 
brick buildings erected for temporary school accommo- 
Heating by low-pressure hot-water apparatus. | Kingerlee & Co 


Classrooms, 56, 56, 50, 48, 48, 48, 48. | 


school (one-story building) — Hall, 
(c) In- 
54 ft. by 


Area of site, 97,580 sq. ft. 
per child, senior and junior boys’, 


66 sq. ft.; senior and junior girls’, 50 sq. ft.; infants’, 





eee eteee 


Son 
W. H. Lascelles 
& Co. 


| J. Christie... 


£24,139 | J. & C. Bowyer .. £220,883 
22,607 | Patman & Fother- 
22.195 ingham, Ltd. .. 20,733 
21,730 | W. Johnson & Co., 
21,723 OES IONE . 20,512 
Kirk & Randall... 20,475 
21,638 | Holliday & Green- 
wood, Ltd. .... 20,449 
21,378 | J. Marsland &Sons 20,248 
21,330 | J. Appleby & Sons 20,120 
21,310 | J. Garrett & Son 19.971 | 
21,260 | J. & M. Patrick.. 19,719 
21,253 | Treasure & Son, 
Cottenham - rd., 


21,138 Upper Hollo- 
20,960 WES? ccccccee © 30,488 
comparable with these 


£20,534.] 


& Co., Ltd. . 
Vigor & Co..... 


£9,100 0| Hi & Gill, 
673 0) Me 66 ceneee £7 894 

8,597 0} Waring White 
8,500 0| Building Co., 

Mv cacccsee Lareoe 

8,386 0) 9.73. Wise .... 7,862 W. 

8,370 0| W. Wallis .... 7,797 
8,260 O0|Holliday « 
Greenwood, 

8,196 0 Ele de eceuce 7,677 0 
Spencer, Santo, 

8,143 0 Co., Ltd... 7,598 0 
Ford & Walton, 

8,050 0 0" 5 eee 7.597 0 

W. J. Renshaw 7.595 0O 

8,000 0 Hudson & Co... 7.518 0 

7,991 19 Appleby & Sons 7,500 O 

7,987 O Lawrance&Sons 7,420 0 

Leslie & Co.,Ltd. 7.365 0 

7,980 0| Bulled & Co... 7,225 0O 
B. E. Nightin- 

7,970 0 GO cicacees 4,088 © 
7,930 O Shelbourne & 

7,897 U  saceccee CONG 

Wisdom Bros... 7,000 0 





LONDON.—For the eonstruction of an underground 
convenience at Shepherd’s Bush Green, for the Hammer- 


smith Borough Council. 


Town Hail, Broadway, W. :— 
Mason & Co. . £6,916 00/C. Gray .... £5,737 16 0 


Doulton & Co., 


Chambers 


Mr. Hugh Mair, Surveyor, 


LS eer 6,558 00 Bros. .... 5.70% 090 
G. Wimpey & |W. J. Dickens 5,616 00 
ere 6,090 0 0} Martin, Wells, 
B. E. Nightin- | & Co., Ltd. 5,510 00 
gale oc... 5,989 0 0 | Spencer, Santo, 
Gardner & &Co., Ltd.t 5,509 00 
Hazell .... 5,962 4 7| A. Woods 5,500 00 
R. Dean &Co. 5,868 00)! Water Car- 
| C. Dearing & riage Engi- 
eee 5,795 00 | neering Co., 
Ww. J. Ren- Eivccsece £40 98 
shaw...... 5,789 00/|T. Pearce .. 5,390 00 
B. Finch & | C.Cruse &Co. 5,342 00 
Co., Ltd... 5,750 00 : pt 
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LONDON.—For the erection of lodge and entrance- 
g= at Denmark Hill, for Mr. J. Wentworth Bell. Mr. 
. G. Tutt, architect and surveyor, 18, Ironmonger- 
Jane, E.C. :— 
J. Appleby & Sons.. £674 | Turtle & Appleton .. £475 
F. G. Minter........ 505 


METHLICK (N.B.).—For erecting a villa, for Mrs, 





Berry. Mr. J. Cobban, architect, Haddo House, Meth- 
lick. Quantities by architect :— 

Mason; A. Scroggie, Ellon........... . 

Joiner : J. Webster. Old Meldrum...... 


Slater: W. Fyvie, Ellon .........-.... £1,000 
Plasterers: J. & J. Hutcheon, Methlick . 
Plumbers : J. Laing & Sons, Inverurie. . 
Painters: G. Donald & Sons, Aberdeen 


NEWBU RGH (N.B.).—For a new Unitarian Free 





church. Messrs. Thoms & Wilkie, architects, 46, 
Reform-street, Dundee :-— 
Masons: A. & T. Craig, Dundee* .. £1,253 0 O 
Joiners : D. 8. & J. Anderson. Perth* 581 8 O 
Plumber : D. Brown, Dundee*...... 125 0 0 
Plasterer: A. Beveridge, Newburgh* 8115 8 
Slater: J. Storrier, Newport-on-Tay* 120 0 0 





PAISLEY.—For constructing two filter-beds and a 
clear water-tank at High Craigenfeoch Filters. near 


Johnstone, for the Water Commissioners. Mr. J. Lee, 
engineer, 13, Gilmour-street, Paisley :— 
T. Black & Co., Paisley .......... £5,513 0 8 


PANGBOURNE (Berks.).—For four cottages at 
Pangbourne, for Mr. H. O. Gray. Mr. 8. Couch-Johns, 
architect and surveyor, Land-chambers, Reading :— 


J. Leech ...... £1,250 0O)|P. H. Allnatt.. £905 0 
G. H. Tucker... 1,145 0] Fisher Bros. .. 885 0 
Stokes & Sons . 1,109 10] Trimder & Sons 875 0O 
BB; Carter...... 1,098 16| Batten Bros., 

East & Hyde .. 981 0 Reading* .... 868 0 
T. Stimpson 920 0 


PURTON (Wilts.).—For erecting a dwelling-house at 
the Butts, for Mr. A. C. Mussell. Messrs. W. Drew & 
sats architects & surveyors, 28, Regent-circus, Swin- 

on :— 
H. Flewelling.. £397 17 6] J. Lay........ £275 10 0 
Barnes & Sons 340 00/Little Bros., 

Cricklade* .. 227 100 


SANDERSTEAD (Surrey).—For the erection of two 
airs of semi-detached houses in Beechwood-road, 
anderstead, for Mr. A. D. MacRae. Messrs. Pepler 

& Allen, architects, 3. George-street, Croydon :— 
J. R. Box ..... eee £3,400 | W. Potter ........ £2,770 
Grace & Marsh.... 2,859 | Worsfold & Sons*.. 2,640 

SLEAFORD.—For erecting two pairs of cottages at 

Rauceby Asylum, for the Committee of the Kesteven 
County Asylum. Mr. Jesse Clare, County Architect, 
Sleaford. Quantities by County Architect :— 
Newton & Maxey &Son. £1,242 00 

Cooke .... £1,548 90]A.J. Elmes . 1,149 00 

H. Rose&Son 1,401 1 3] H. Pattinson. 1,122 10 3 
T.C. Armstead 1,375 5 8/| J. Banks &Son, 

W. J. Berry... 1,312 00 Sleaford* .. 1,087 1 6 
Hockley &Co. 1,275 00 


STAMFORD.—For erecting a free library, for the 
Library Committee of the Council. Messrs. Hall & 
Phillips, architects, 6, Gt. James-street, Bedford-row, 
W.C. Quantities by Messrs. Andrews & Read :— 

J. Cracknell.... £2,686 0] Brown & Son .. £2,300 0 





J. Gutteridge .. 2,397 0O| J. Peasgood.... 2,177 0 
Kettering Co- J. Woolston.... 2,166 0 
operative Hinson & Co. .. 2,163 15 


Builders, Ltd. 2,840 0 


WALSALL. —For erecting a senior mixed department 
for 300 children, Milton-street, Palfrey, and new class- 
rooms and alterations, for the Education Committee. 
Messrs. Bailey & McConnal, architects, Bridge-street, 
Walsall. Quantities bv architects :~— 

£4,175 


H. Gough & Son, Wolverhampton .... 
B. NOWELL « Co., 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office—Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVE *Y DESCRIPTION 
OF ROAD MAKING. 














WALLINGFORD (Berks.).—For erecting private 
residence at Wallingford, for Mr. G. Peck. Mr. 8. 
Couch-Johns, architect and surveyor, Land-chambers, 





Reading :— 

J. Knight .... £1,563 0] Bailey & Sons .. £968 17 

H. W. Godwin 1,537 0} Bosher, Son, & 

F. W. Romain. 1,520 0 Fasteners 965 15 

Fisher Bros. .. 1,165 Oj} W. H. Wheeler.. 866 0 

Stokes & Sons . 1,138 10] Batten Bros..... 864 0 

Brasher & Sons 4,003 10|H. Sainsbury, 

Stimpson&Sons 1,001 0 Tilehurst® .... 852 0 
WALSALL.—For senior mixed school, Palfrey, 


Walsall, and alterations to present schools, for the 


Walsall Education Committee. Messrs. Bailey & 
McConnal, architects, Walsall. Quantities by the 
architects :— 

Hadley & Sons.... £5,476 E. Giles & Son.... £4,681 
ee ae 5,292 | M. A. Lynex 4,660 
J. &. Moredith.... 5,271 | T. Insley occ... 4,633 
W. Sapcote & Sons 5,157 |G. H. Marshall.... 4,599 
J. Harley & Son.. 5,187 |W, Kendrick & 


Jo MORO. bw eccss 4,900 | Sons......-..0- 4,573 
W. Wistance.:.... 4,886 | T. Hardy. : 606%... 4,563 
ee 4,880 | Gowing & Ingram 4,557 
H. Willcock '& Co. 4,843 |G. Jackson ...... 4,498 
J. Hall & Son .... 4,841 | 8. Wootton ...... 4,496 
W. &J. Webb.... 4,824 | T. Mason -.....0.- 4,481 
J. Hérhert ..:i.. 4,783 | T. Tildesley ...... 4,444 
Oakley & Coulson 4,781 | R. Speake & Son.. 4,284 
Brockhurst & Wood 4,731 | W. Bishop........ 26 
W. H. Gibbs 4,723 | H. Gough, Wolver- 

N. Round........ 4,699 hampton* ...... 4,175 


WALSALL.—For low-pressure heating apparatus to 
new senior mixed school and present buildings, Palfrey, 
Walsall, for the Walsall Education Committee. Messrs. 
Bailey & McConnal, architects, Walsall :— 

BE MAGGON; FABRE 6 6.6. o0cn's 60.40 swccie £440 
¢ Recommended for acceptance. | 


WHEATLEY HILL.—For erecting club premises and 
caretaker’s house, for the Wheatley Hill Workmen's 
Social Club and Institute. Mr. H. T. Gradon, architect, 
22, Market-place, Durham :— 








Fountain R. M. Storey £1,915 0 0 
Milward.. £2,185 O 0| Braithwaite 
Walker Bros. 2,185 0 0O & Co..... 1,906 5 O 
E.M. Tweddle 2,120 © 0] Watt Bros.. 1,874 6 0 
J. Browell.. 2,020 0 0O| H.C. Howe.. 1,770 0 O 
Draper & J. W. Hope. 1,750 0 0 
Sons .... 1,970 0 9|J.G.Bradley 1,732 0 0 
G. Booth 1,961 9 11| W. H. Ayton, 
G. T. Man- ; Newcastle- 
ners .... 1,948 0 0 on-Tyne*.. 1,706 3 0 





WIMBLEDON.—For erecting a coal order office 
station yard, for Mr. T. G. Mason, Wimbledon. Mr. R. B. 
Rowell, architect, Triangle-corner, East Sheen :— 
Whitehead Bros.. £140 0] W. H. Larman & 

Price & Price.... 107 10 Son, Alexandra- 
rd.,Wimbledon* £105 0 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoe, 


And every other description of Slates, except American 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. * 


RED SANDFACED NIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 




















ees 
a , 


The BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd., BATH, 


For all the Proved Kinds of 


BATH STONE. 


FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproof 
Preserving Building Siateriale onng, and 


HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and -Doulting Stone (Co. 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask ¢ 
The Doulting Stone Co.) “4 Son, 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham 
Somerset. ; 
London Agent :—-Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and _ terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
" executed. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. 





QUANTITIES, etc., LITHOGRAPHED 


accurately and with despatch. [ Telephone No. 431 


estminster, 

METCHIM & SON {® PRINCES STREET, 8.W., and 
32, CLEMENT’S LANE, E.0, 

“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 
For 1905, price 6d., post 7d. In leather, 1/-, post 1/1. 





GRICE & CO. 9 Btn 
ADDISON WHARF, 191, Warwiok Rd., KENSINGTON, 
Building & Monumental Stone 


One of the Largest Stocks and Greatest Variety of 
Stones in London. Estimates given for large or small 

uantities in Block, Slabs, Copings, Sills, Steps, Kerbs, 

eadstones, Ledgers, etc., delivered in London or 
Country. Quarry Worked Stone a Speciality. 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses, 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Fioors. 











Special attention is given to the above by 


French Asphalt tn 


CONTRACTORS TO 
H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, &c. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 





Twelve Gold & Silwer Medals 





Awarded. 








IRON CISTERNS. 


F. BRABY & C@., 


Large Stock Ready. 


Very Prompt Supply. 











LTD. 








Cylinders for Hot-Water Circulation. 








PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 





LONDON : 352 to 364, EUSTON RD., N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH ST., BOROUGH, S.E. 


LIVERPOOL: 
Havelock Works, Litherland. 






47 & 49, St. Enoch Square. 


GLASGOW: 


BRISTOL: 


Ashton Gate Works, Coronation Road. 
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MEDAL OF MEMBERSHIP, SOCIETE CENTRALE DES ARCHITECTES.—DESIGNED BY M. CONSTANT-DUFEUX: 
ENGRAVED BY M. OUDINE. 
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MEDAL PRESENTED TO MR. SPIERS BY THE SOCIETE CENTRALE DES ARCHITECTES.—BY M. OUDINE. 
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EXAMPLES OF FRENCH MEDAL ENGRAVING. 
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AIL OF ENTRANCE. 


THE BUiLoE 


HOUSE NEAR RUGBY- 





Simpson, FR. 


95, 1905. 


THE BUiLoE 














GENERAL VIEW. 
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RUGBY —SgSiurson, F.R.LB.A., ARCHITECT. 
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‘“ENFANTS ET GRENOUILLES”: PLASTER GROUP FOR A FOUNTAIN. 
M. Max BionpatT, SCULPTOR. 
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